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Health and Recreation 


Fora Change 


There is no stop in the onward 
push of man against eternity. The 
social scene shifts by seconds to 
new facets of emphasis; the trifle 
of yesteryear assumes major signi- 
ficance in the pattern of today, to 
be itself ignored in near-oblivion 
tomorrow. Man himself changes 
psysiologically with every heart- 
beat, psychological- 


development of free men for a free 
world. Because change is of the 
nature of time and of progress, such 
development must forsake the sta- 
tic and accentuate the dynamics of 
growth and flexibility. 

What are the needs of prospective 
teachers who prepare for the re- 
sponsibility of child guidance in the 


The college student who is pre- 
paring to teach must first achieve 
personal adjustment for himself, for 
only as his own potentials are used 
to the maximum can he make his 
fullest contribution in civic com- 
petency. Teacher education, and all 
higher education, has a responsibil- 
ity to students in these years near 
maturity to offer them the oppor- 
tunities for knowledges and serv- 
ices which makes these personal 
and civic goals possible of attain- 
ment. 

In the spring meeting of the 
University of Chicago Teacher Edu- 
cation Conference, in late April, 
1946, attention was centered on 


ly with every re- 
sponse of attitude 
or feeling, and so- 
cially with every 
interactive adjust- 
ment to his en- 
vironment. 

For centuries 
philosophers have 
sought to determine 
truth and to scale 
values, and men in 
turn have searched 
for methods by 
which they may at- | 
tain the goals they | 
choose. Scientists | 


‘the contribution of 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent dis- 
cussions of professional problems in education, and toward this 
end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training and 
experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in re-publi- 
cation practice, in the belief that previously published material, 
however creditable, has already been made available to the pro- 
fessional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are welcomed, 
with the express understanding that all such issues are published 
_ without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and do 
~ not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so expressed. 
~ At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse publication if 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author has violated 
standards of professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 


teacher education to 
meet postwar needs. 
The fine and prac- 
tical arts were con- 
sidered, together 
with physiological, 
biological, and psy- 
chological factors in 
the health and rec- 
reation of college 
students; and the 
responsibilities of 
colleges in_ inter- 
group and _ inter- 
racial education, 
and concomitant 
social science knowl- 


bend their research 
to physiological and _ physical 
change toward a better world, while 
sociologists, psychologists, the cler- 
gy, and others whose concern is the 
social, the emotional, and the spirit- 
ual welfare of their fellowmen, 
work toward a unity of understand- 
ing developed from a self-respect 
within the individual and mutual 
esteem for those with whom he 
works and lives. The world moves 
on, while its creatures struggle to 
understand better themselves and 
their needs, and from this under- 
standing to contribute to the im- 
provement that is social progress. 
Democracy sets as a prime value 
the worth of the individual, and 
schools of a democracy, therefore, 
accept the challenge of guiding the 
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years ahead? They need the essen- 
tials of physical and mental health, 
of emotional maturity, of moral in- 
tegrity, and of spiritual and ethical 
stability which denote the mature, 
well-adjusted citizen. They need 
the understanding of children and 
youth, and the knowledge of how 
they grow, and how they think, and 
how they feel. They need the basic 
skills and information which are 
fundamental to the implementation 
of individual rights in a democratic 
social order. They need the knowl- 
edge of the world in which they 
live, and an understanding of its 
interdependence of peoples, and 
ideas, and ideals, if true unity be- 
tween nations is to function at its 
best. 


edges necessary to 
factual bases for critical thinking 
were analyzed. The current issue of 
the Journal is pleased to present 
the discussions of the health and 
physical education programs in 
representative colleges, and the con- 
tribution of the fine and practical 
arts to the personal competency of 
prospective teachers. Many of the 
articles are concerned with a care- 
ful study of present practices of 
content and method in teachers col- 
leges today. They offer their find- 
ings as a basis for interpretation 
of current adequacy and proposals 
for revision, and suggest ways in 
which new emphases can make ex- 
isting programs significant in meet- 
ing changing needs, to be concluded 
in the January Journal. 
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Postwar Needs In Health 
And Physical Education 


LOUIS M. SCHLEIER 


Head, Department of Education and Psychology 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


Dr. Schleier presented the fol- 
lowing introduction to the confer- 
ence on physical health and educa- 
tion as presiding officer of the 
session. He is the Director of the 
Office of Research at Western IIli- 
nois, and holds his Ph. D. degree 
from Columbia University, with 
earlier graduate work at Univer- 
sity of Washington. He has pre- 
pared numerous bulletins concern- 
ed with the orientation problems 
of college freshmen. 


Health is an all-round state of 
well-being involving the physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual ele- 
ments of life. | 


The arrangement of a satisfac- 
tory training program for health 
teachers is a difficult task. The ma- 
terials included under “health” by 
common consent are derived from 
widely separated fields of human 
knowledge. Even the most elemen- 
tary health work in the grades, to 
say nothing of advanced courses 
in the subject, involve basic ma- 
terials treated in a wide range of 
special sciences. The physical sci- 
ences, especially chemistry, and to 
a less extent physics and geog- 
raphy, are definitely involved. 
Psychology, mental hygiene, and the 
applied sciences of home economics 
and agriculture contain much per- 
tinent material, and biology in its 
various fields, dealing as it does 
with living organisms, is essentially 
the fundamental basis upon which 
any adequate training course for 
teachers of health must rest. Cer- 
tainly every teacher of health 
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should be familiar as far as pos- 
sible with the wide range of sub- 
ject matter just referred to; other- 
wise he would fall far short in his 
preparation for the work. To a per- 
son experienced in the education of 
health teachers, these facts are so 
apparent that merely to mention 
them at this time is sufficient. 


Obviously, no student preparing 
to teach health in the elementary 
school, in addition to much other 
required work, will find time to 
take very many of the scientific 
subjects referred to above; but 
every student has the opportunity 
to take some of these subjects. If 
adequate emphasis is placed upon 
pertinent health materials in ele- 
mentary science courses, the courses 
in question will be enriched not 
only for the prospective teacher of 
health but also for the general 
student. 


The great difficulty in arranging 
and presenting an adequate course 
in health education is due to the 
fact of its innate composite nature. 
A single term or semester in health, 
unless great care is exercised in 
the correlation of pertinent mater- 
ials in widely separated subjects, 
is likely to be superficial and more 
or less barren of lasting results. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties in- 
volved, however, it seems that 
those in authority should be able 
to take at least some definite steps 
leading toward an adequate health 
program in teacher-education in- 
stitutions. The fact that a con- 
ference program is given over to a 
consideration of this general prob- 


lem is evidence that the goal is not 
yet reached. 

The committee assumed that in 
a large majority of colleges, a 
course dealing with some phase of 
health generally is taught and re. 
quired of all students. The rea] 
value, however, of such a course 
depends to a large extent upon the 
selection of subject matter and ho-, 
effectively this material is corre- 
iated with pertinent subject-matter 
taught in other fields. This conely- 
sion is justified whether the course 
is intended for the instruction of 
the individual only, or for the 
preparation of a health teacher jn 
the common schools. 


This special course, in our opinion, 
should not be the old type ‘pnysi- 
ology’ where perhaps two-thirds of 
the time was given to the rather 
barren study of ‘structure’ as was 
the case in former years. Rather, 
the work should be largely a study 
of functions of the human body, and 
especially those functions closely 
related to everyday health practices. 
The derangement of function is 
most often the immediate cause of 
ill-health. To be sure some knowl- 
edge of structure is essential for 
the understanding of function, but 
structure as an end in itself is 
often over-emphasized. 


Certainly every student of health 
should have some knowledge of the 
great life processes, such as diges- 
tion, respiration, excretion, and the 
rest, as they occur in the healthy 
body. Other topics, such as foods, 
the nutrition of the body, laws of 
hygiene, principles of sanitation, 
the prevention of disease, certain 
phases of first aid, and other topics 
dealing with actual living condi- 
tions should be covered. In brief, 
this special course in health should 
deal with the materials with which 
a very large majority of people are 
concerned in the everyday walks of 
life. A course of this selected ma- 
terial appeals strongly to all types 
of students. This course should be 
closely correlated with pertinent 
materials taught in other courses. 
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JOURNAL 


Current Trends In 


Physical Education 


FRANK A. BEU 


President 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


President Beu holds a long rec- 
ord of experience in the field of 
school administration in Crystal 
Lake and Hebron, (Illinois), and 
as Dean at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College previous to his 
coming to Western Illinois. His 
undergraduate and Master’s De- 
grees were earned from North- 
wesiern University, and his Ph.D. 
was conferred by the University 
of Chicago. 


The schools of America and the 
colleges were criticized by various 
branches of the military service 
and Selective Service Boards be- 
cause too large a percentage of our 
young men were not fit for military 
service due to physical defects. Too 
many of these statements were 
made without a 
thorough investi- 
gation of the facts, 
for it isnow known 
that the health 
condition and the 
health efficiency of 
the nation was 
much better in 
World War II than 
it was in World War I. Many of 
the physical defects which were 
noticed at the time of induction into 
military service were of the remedi- 
able type. Nevertheless, many of 
the causes for rejection were of 
such a type that the colleges did 
not have the means to correct those 
conditions. Many do not agree with 
the military people who claim the 
colleges and the schools did not do 
a good job preparing young men 
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for physical fitness. On the contrary, 
the colleges never had a chance at 
more than ten to fifteen per cent 
of the men who were inducted into 
military service. Does it not seem 
absurd to criticize the colleges for 
lack of proper physical education 
program when eighty-five per cent 
of the men never attended a col- 
lege? Such invalid criticism will 
not harm the colleges. 


What is disturbing is the fact 
that too many colleges are again 
taking a laissez-faire attitude to- 
ward revising their physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs now 
that World War II is over. After 
World War I too few physical edu- 
cation directors really revised their 
physical education programs to 
correct the mistakes of the past. 
They did little or nothing to pro- 
vide physical fitness programs for 
individuals according to the needs 
in their respective colleges. In- 
stead, the individual on the college 
level was molded into a set pro- 
gram or pattern on most of the 
college campuses. Frequently, peo- 
ple believed that they had a new 
program of physical education and 
were making progress when they 
merely rearranged old programs 
and spent more money. It is not 
suggested that such a revision of 
the physical education and recrea- 
tion program be made, but rather 
that the physical education program 
be such as to be more efficient, 
functional, and practical with the 
same equipment, staff, and faculty. 
Many people now, after World War 
II, are doing exactly the same 


thing and the same type of think- 
ing they did after World War I. 
They believe that if they have more 
equipment, more faculty, and spend 
more money they have a better 
physical education program. That 
does not necessarily follow, for 
what is needed is a real study of 
the situation in each college, rather 
than following the trend of the 
times or merely adding a new fac- 
ulty member or a few new courses 
of study. The following pages in- 
dicate the number of courses, the 
type of courses, and the number 
of hours required for a major and 
a minor in the college indicated. 
The five divisions of subject mat- 
ter courses, coaching of sports, rec- 
reation and games, health and first 
aid, and special courses is an arbi- 
trary classification and analysis of 
the work in physical education. 
Table I will explain briefly the 


divisions which have the fol- 
lowing meanings: (1) coaching 
courses, obvious of _interpreta- 


tion; (2) recreation and games, in- 
cluding any which seem to be rec- 
reational in nature; (3) health and 
first aid, again self-explanatory; 
(4) special courses, those courses 
which are not found in many of 
the colleges and seem to be unique 
in the physical education program; 
and (5) subject matter, such 
courses as physiology, administra- 
tion of P.E., supervision of athletics, 
hygiene, kinesiology, history of 
P.E., advanced physiology, methods 
in physical education, and tech- 
niques of athletics. These courses 
are found in nearly every college 
as part of the physical education 
program. 


The general health of a college 
student should be one of the car- 
dinal objectives of education as set 
forth by the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary 
Schools in 1918. That was twenty- 
eight years ago, or better than a 
quarter of a century. A great deal 
has been done by the colleges to 
improve the health of the students, 
but too much of it is concerned with 
first aid or health as it affects ath- 
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physical education, physical and 
mental hygiene, and biology as a 
counseling course for the students 
at the Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College. In addition to the 
members of these departments, the 
co-operation and combined efforts 
of all the college teachers who are 
concerned with the health of col- 
lege students was solicited. Too fre- 
quently each department, division, 
or individual teaches his course 
irrespective of what teachers of 
health are doing for the students’ 
physical welfare. 

Health does not deal with the 
teaching of the subject alone. There 
must be a healthful environment 
in the college and community, good 
health habits, proper rest, and a 
cafeteria in the college if possible. 
The habit of eating the right foods 
in a balanced meal does a great 
deal to establish good eating habits 
at home. 

Many colleges give special safety 
courses, but there is some opposi- 
tion to such courses as a means of 
teaching safety devices and _ tech- 
niques. These devices and _ techni- 
ques should be taught in every 
college course as they apply to that 
course. Rote memory of miscellane- 
ous theory about safety is not very 
effective. In the teaching of chem- 
istry, students should be taught to 
be cautious in using acids, fire, 
gunpowder, electricity, and _ gas, 
and the dangers of wet floors, 
rather than to wait for a safety 
course taught by the members of 
the physical education or industrial 
arts departments. Day-by-day 
healthful, safe college living should 
be stressed rather than safety 
courses as little parcels nicely 
wrapped up for one quarter’s or one 
semester’s consumption. 


Table I indicates the general 
amount of health and first aid given 
in the colleges is one course in 
health. Practically every college 
contacted in the survey gave one 
course in health. The majority of 
them gave one course in first aid. 
At the extreme; one state, Mich- 
igan, offers six courses in most of 
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its teachers colleges in the field of 
health and one first aid course, or 
seven courses in health. The fol- 
lowing course descriptions in health 
are quoted verbatim from one in- 
stitution which is not one of the 
larger colleges in this study, to 
show how one institution can go 
to an extreme in one direction while 
a sister institution goes to an ex- 
treme in another direction. Some- 
where between these two extremes 
—the middle of the road—is prob- 
ably the safest course and, no 
doubt, the best as far as the all- 
around education of the pupil in the 
field of physical education is con- 
cerned. 

“106 Health Education. Person- 
al Health. This course or its equiva- 
lent is required of all students and 
should be taken during the first 
year. The appraisal of health status 
made at the beginning of the year 
is used to help each student study 
his individual health problems and 
plan his program of health pro- 
cedure in the college situation. 

“211, 212 Health Education. An- 
atomy, Physiology and Kinesiology. 
These courses will be taught prim- 
arily as applied courses using prob- 
lems from previous courses or 
which arise in connection with the 
work being done in the practical 
program. The courses are open to 
all students who need to apply 
technical consideration of the struc- 
ture and function of the human 
body to problems which develop in 
their respective fields. While each 
student will explore specific areas 
of interest the concept of organismic 
unity will be kept constantly in 
mind. Elementary Biology is desir- 
able as a foundation. 

“211 deals primarily with prob- 
lems arising in connection with the 
structural and developmental as- 
pects of the body. 


“212 deals primarily with prob- 
lems more particularly connected 
with functional aspects of the 
human organism such as those of 
applied physiology of exercise and 
kinesiology. 

“313 Health Education. Safety 


Education and First Aid. Required 
of all Physical Education majors. 
Open to all students desiring the 
standard First Aid course and Red 
Cross certificate. Takes up the 
school program of Safety Education. 

“314 Health Education. Athletic 
Training. A study of conditioning 
and care of athletic injuries. Re- 
quired for all Physical Education 
majors and minors and for every- 
one who is to be recommended for 
coaching. 

“315 Health Education. Teach- 
ing Health. Recommended for all 
students on the elementary curric- 
ulum. The functional approach is 
used by which the school surround- 
ings and experiences, the health 
behavior of teachers and children 
serve as the foundation for devel- 
oping the school health program. 
Co-operation of home and com- 
munity, use of available health 
agencies, the relation of health 
service, physical education and 
recreation, and measurement of 
accomplishment are studied. 

“316 Health Education. Applied 
Health Education. A _ laboratory 
course for those desiring to study 
and improve the physical and psy- 
chological conditions pertaining to 
health in their school rooms. Spe- 
cial attention is given to: (1) de- 
veloping healthful living in the 
school situation, (2) developing 
meaningful learning experiences in 
healthful living for home, school, 
and community, (3) developing a 
report showing the progress in the 
work, telling the story of what has 
been done for 1 and 2 above, and 
evaluating the results. 

“Class meetings will be spent in 
developing a guiding point of view 
for the work, in broadening the 
teachers’ and others’ awareness of 
healthful living and in discussion 
of reports on problems being de- 
veloped by pupils, teachers, and 
others. 

“Emphasis will be placed on 
helping the teacher and others see 
the health education curriculum in 
terms of the broad aspect of the 
personality growth of the child in 
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the school, home, and community. 
Effort will be made to guide the 
pupil, teachers, and others to set 
up purposes and evaluate results 
to that end. 

“317 Health Education. Personal 
and Community Health. This course 
is planned especially to prepare the 
student to become a coordinator of 
health education in the program of 
the public school. It deals with ad- 
vanced problems of personal and 
community health. A study is also 
made of the function of the State 
and National Public Health De- 
partments.” 

All of the colleges need to stress 
and think about health education 
more than they have in the past. 
Dr. Hinrichs of Southern Illinois 
Normal University says, “We may 
define Health Education as the 
‘sum of experiences which favor- 
ably influence habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge relating to individ- 
ual, community, and racial health.’ 

“Any program of Health Educa- 
tion must have as its goal Educa- 
tion for Health, whether it be that 
of the individual, community, or 
nation, and its teachings should be- 
gin in early infancy and be a con- 
tinuous program throughout the 
life of the individual. 

“There can be no doubt of the 
existence of a need for such a pro- 
gram when we examine the record- 
ed results of any public or private 
health enterprise in which the 
physical examination plays an im- 
portant part. For example, the pub- 
lished results of examining large 
numbers of children of pre-school 
age reveal that even at this early 
age, large numbers of deviations 
from accepted normal values for 
visual acuity or sound perception 
have been discovered. The 1930 re- 
port of the White House Conference 
of Child Health and Protection re- 
vealed that 20 percent of all chil- 
dren examined showed signs of 
some type of eye deficiency, and 
that about one-fifth of these had 

had correctible defects. Only .2 per- 
cent (or about 50,000) were ‘par- 
tially seeing’ and were potential 
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candidates for sight-saving classes. 
When the causes for partial or 
complete blindness are further ex- 
amined it is found that more than 
half of the cases could be attributed 
to the aftermath of disease, much 
of it preventable. Accidents ac- 
counted for another sixteen and 
one-half percent of the cases of 
blindness, again in a large measure 
preventable.” 

The foregoing material, as ex- 
pressed by Dr. Hinrichs, expresses 
the idea that it is no longer thought 
as it was years ago that age-height- 
weight indices were or are the 
chief type of thing to look for con- 
cerning the health of the child. 

For years, age-height-weight tab- 
les have been used in the schools as 
indices of nutritional status, while 
monthly weighing of children and 
the plotting of their weight curves 
have been common practices. The 
usual policy has been to consider 
as malnourished all children who 
were 10 percent below the average 
for their sex, age, and height; and 
as obese, those who were 20 per- 
cent above the average. The ad- 
vantages of this practice are the 
universal appeal and understanding 
of weight, the simplicity and eco- 
nomy of the measurement, and the 
opportunity to center health lessons 
in the classroom around the num- 
erous and varied reasons for losing 
and gaining weight. Excellent health 
programs have been developed in 
this way, where the periodic weigh- 
ing effectively motivating the child. 


Recent research, however, has 
cast considerable doubt, not on the 
health programs so developed, but 
on the reliance that can be placed 
upon age-height-weight tables as a 
measure of nutritional status. A 
number of conflicting statements 
have been made. Certain authori- 
ties on nutrition, such as Bogert 
and Emerson,! maintain that the 
use of these tables results largely 
in omissions rather than commis- 
sions: “that children who are from 
7 to 10 percent below average 
weight are definitely malnourished 
and exhibit signs of lowered vital- 


ity and lowered physical efficiency, 
while to be more than 10 percent 
underweight usually means a dang- 
erous reduction in fitness and 
stamina; and that malnourished 
children are not necessarily under- 
weight, since frequently individuals 
may be up to or may exceed the 
average weight for them and yet 
have low vitality or be in poor 
health, with soft, flabby flesh, poor 
color, and often poor bones and 
teeth.” 

An extreme example of an indi- 
cation of good health is given by 
the high school coach in Illinois 
who set us as his aim five thousand 
pushups for gymnasium work! 

Athletics and recreation have 
been grouped together because they 
are not separate activities. In this 
discussion recreational activities 
will be thought of as being athletic. 
Refer again to Table I and there 
will be found a great variation in 
the amount of work that is given 
in recreational courses and also in 
coaching. All colleges still stress too 
much the development of a few in- 
dividuals to a high degree of effi- 
ciency to produce a winning team 
in that sport to the neglect of the 
vast number of students in the 
college. 


The women seem to have a bet- 
ter distribution of courses as far 
as the recreational activities, safety 
education, camping, leadership, and 
dancing are concerned, but they 
have gone to the other extreme and 
have not provided very many 
courses which prepare their gradu- 
ates to do a good job of coaching 
in the high schools. The extreme 
of this is a college which, although 
it has over twenty courses in the 
Women’s P. E. Department, has 
the following as a coaching course: 

“450 Coaching. This course in- 
cludes a study of the following 
sports: field hockey, soccer, basket- 
ball, baseball, volleyball, track, 


‘William R. P. Emerson, “Nutri- 
tion and Growth in Children,” page 
14, New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 


tury Company, 1926. 
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archery, and tennis. Methods of 
teaching, construction of the 
grounds, equipment, and a review 
of rules for each sport are included. 
An opportunity for coaching or 
practice teaching is given. Study 
and practice in point systems, girls’ 
athletic organization and manage- 
ment of tournaments, track meets, 
and play days are also included. 
“Offered every other years.” 
Can the teacher honestly expect 
to do even one-fourth of the things 
that are mentioned in this course 
in the college catalogue? If the in- 
dividual did a good job, she could 
scarcely cover the rules for the 
sports listed, to say nothing of all 


the other things claimed to be in- 


cluded in this one coaching course. 

Now, to go to the other extreme 
from this college which offers only 
one course for all the work in ath- 
letic coaching for the women, there 
is the teachers college where there 
are ten 2 or 3 semester-hour activ- 
ity courses, football and basketball, 
track and baseball, or twelve coach- 
ing courses for the men, and seven- 
teen 2 or 3 semester-hour activity 
courses dealing with coaching for 
the women. 

In looking at the catalogue offer- 
ings for a major and minor in 
physical education, one almost 
comes to the conclusion that the 
primary objectives in both the 
major and minor fields in most col- 
leges is to prepare coaches for 
varsity sports; there are too few 
courses which deal with the recre- 
ational type of program. 


With the interest that there is, 
which has been stimulated by 
World War II, and the fact that the 
working week is going to be shorter, 
there is a great demand for the 
recreational type of physical edu- 
cation for playground directors, for 
summer camp directors, and work 
along that line. It is quite obvious 
that the teachers colleges have not 
done enough of the recreational 
type of work in the physical educa- 
tion departments. There is a time 
in the not too-distant future when 
the public schools will hire an ath- 
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letic coach by the year. In the sum- 
mer months, said coach will have 
charge of recreational work, play- 
ground work, Boy Scouts, and 
camping. The type of course of 
which more are needed is the fol- 
lowing: 

“214 Recreational Leadership. 
A study of the leadership problems 
in community recreation, camping, 
and the school recreation program. 
An opportunity will be given to 
observe and participate in the 
leadership phase of the city.” 

Practically no attention is given 
to the type of sports which students 
as adults in society can participate 
in for many years, such as golf, 
badminton, swimming, rowing, fish- 
ing, hiking, and tennis. The stress 
in the majority of the colleges is on 
the coaching of football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. In the majority 
of these sports the individuals are 
not able to play very much beyond 
the age of thirty or thirty-five. Less 
than one-half of the colleges have 
any type of course listed which pro- 
vides for individual or corrective 
type of gymnastics. The type of 
course which might well be found 
in every college is the following: 

“321 Individual Gymnastics. A 
study of the correction of weak and 
flat feet, lateral curvature of the 
spine, hollow back, protruded ab- 
domen, and round shoulders.” 

But this will be discussed in more 
detail at a later point. 

A great deal has been heard about 
the development of physical fitness 
since and during World War II. 
That can be accomplished either 
through athletic games or through 
recreational activities. 


Heredity sets the limits of skeletal 
growth, of the size of organs—in 
fact, the ultimate limits of physical 
fitness itself. For the most part, 
Americans come from pioneer stock, 
which guarantees a national herit- 
age of high physical potentialities. 
But, while heredity sets limits, the 
law of function also prevails. Strong 
and enduring bodies are developed 
only in proportion to the activity 
engaged in. Therefore, vigorous 


physical exercise should start in 
infancy and continue throughout 
the life of the individual, with the 
amount of exercise for each person 
dependent upon the _ individual’s 
capacity but sufficient in extensity 
and intensity to assure a_ strong 
musculature capable of great en- 
durance. 


The development of physical fit- 
ness requires primarily two types 
of physical activities: (1) strength- 
ening exercises, and (2) endurance 
exercises. Provision may be made 
within the framework of the 
strength-endurance components for 
other important types of activities, 
including skill, speed, neuromuscu- 
lar control, and balance. However, 
in order to develop organic vigor 
and an efficiently functioning hu- 
man body, there must be an ade- 
quate balance between these two 
basic types. Muscular exercise re- 
quiring maximum “explosive” 
power will not greatly develop 
general body endurance. Similar- 
ly, exercise requiring a moderate 
amount of effort for a long period 
of time—the endurance character- 
istic—will not develop optimum 
strength.! 


A questionnaire dealing with 
physical education was sent to each 
man and woman in charge of the 
work in the teachers colleges shown 
in Table I. A total of 46 replies were 
received out of 52 questionnaires. 
The questions asked and the re- 
sponses received are listed below: 
1. (a) How many semester hours 
are required for a physical educa- 
tion major? Median — 32 s.h. (48 
q.h.) 

(b) How many semester hours 
are required for a physical educa- 
tion minor? Median — 16 s.h. (24 
q.h.) 


2. Do your required physical edu- 
cation courses include instruction 
and participation in such activities 


'Clarke, H., “The Application of 
Measurement to Health and Phys- 


ical Education”, page 48, Prentice 
Hall, New York, 1945. 
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as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, camp 
work, Y.M.C.A.? 


1 
Girls’ Athletic Association ......... z 
Club and Community Leadership... 2 
Camp and Club Work ............. 2 


3. Do your required physical edu- 
cation courses include any work 
in public relations contact? 


4. Do you stress games or formal 
gymnastics for the required P. E. 


work? 
Both..16 Games..3 Formal work. .4 
5. (a) Are courses in health re- 


quired of P. E. majors? 


20 2 

(b) Is a separate course in 
physical hygiene required of P. E. 
majors? 

4 17 


6. What is done to correct remedi- 
able physical defects? 


Restricted courses ................. 4 


7. How many periods per week 
are required in physical education 
of all students? 


periods per Week ... 2 
4 periods per week ................. 4 
2 periods per week ................. 8 
1 period per week .................. 1 


8. How many periods per week 
would you consider a minimum for 
each student? 


4 periods per week ................. 2 
13 
3 
9. Does your college have a well- 
balanced organized recreational 
physical education program? 
12 
Tournaments (seasonal) ............ 10 
Recreational clubs .................. 5 
All school swim nights ............. 3 
Weekly recreational nights ......... 5 
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10. Check the sports or activities 
offered in your college: 


Men Women 
23 
10 
18 
21 
Horseshoe Pitching ....16........ 18 
14 
17 
10 
Touch Football ......... 3 
Shuffleboard ........... 16 
22 
Water Polo ............ 3 
Horseback Riding ...... 3 
17 
Modern Dance ......... 17 
21 
American Dance ....... ee 3 
14 

11. How are your athletics fi- 
nanced? 
15 
College appropriations ............. 10 
10 


12. Suggest post-war needs in phys- 
ical education and recreation: 


Swimming pool .......... ee 9 
8 
Recreational facilities 

More equipment .......... 3 
Coaching put on same 

basis as teaching ........ | 1 
Better programs for 

Add a major for P.E....... 
Spend more money ....... rr 0 
Better health service ..... Radian 1 
Orthopedic clinic ......... aries 0 


Remedial exercise course.. 0...... 1 


13. How well is the personal im- | 


provement of the individual taken 
care of in your college? 


9 
Deans and class sponsors............ 8 
Department heads .................. 7 


14. How many hours per week do 
the teachers of physical education 
teach? 

Required P.E. (gymnasium work 


or games) ....... 26 hours (median) 
Classroom work ...16 hours (median) 


15. If a major sport such as foot- 
ball is coached, does it count for 


one or two regular’ academic 
classes? 
3 
BO gemmester TOUTS 2 
“I do all the work in P. E. for the 
men and all the coaching. We 
have 700 students” ............... ] 


16. What new courses or revision 
of old courses are planned for 
1946-47? 


7 
Athletic officiating ................. 4 
Health methods .................... 4 
Recreation course 
3 
Swimming and life saving .......... 2 
Required viological science.......... 3 
l 
l 
Making courses functional .......... 1 
Revised survey courses ............. l 
] 
2 
1 
“Have worked on our course for four 
years and now have it as we 


17. How many doctors are en- 
ployed on campus? 


6 
8 
1/100 of one doctor’s time........... ] 
] 


18. How many nurses are em- 
ployed on campus? 


l 
5 
ll 
One nurse part-time .............+: 2 
2 


In regard to Question No, 2 noth- 
ing could conceived _ that 
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would be more beneficial and meet 
the trend of the times than to re- 
quire a young man or a young wo- 
man majoring in physical education 
to take part in Boy Scouts or Girl 
Scouts activity while in college. 
That, no doubt, will be one of their 
expected jobs as they go out into 
the public schools as physical edu- 
cation teachers or coaches. Never- 
theless, only four oui of twenty-six 
of the colleges require their men to 
take part in such an activity, and 
only seven out of twenty-six of the 
colleges require their girls to take 
part in such an activity. 

The next question is along the 
same line: “Do your required P.E. 
courses include any work in public 
relations contacts?” Seven of the 
colleges say “Yes”; twenty-one of 
the colleges say “No.” Do you agree 
that the major difficulty which 
causes trouble between two schools 
in athletics is due in part at least 
to the fact that the young men and 
young women do not have any 
training in public relations work? 
It would seem that at least a part 
of one course might well be de- 
voted to public relations type of 
work. 


Here is an example of a difficult 
situation. During this past winter 
a basketball team from a fairly 
large high school went to play at 
another high school. The time of 
the game arrived, and the home 
team refused to wear white jerseys 
and the visiting team refused to 
change to white jerseys. Both 
schools had as their normal school 
color red. After approximately one- 
half hour’s delay, the home team 
finally changed to white jerseys. 
After the game the two coaches got 
into an argument and a mild fist 
fight resulted: the home team lost, 
and the coach blamed it on to the 
fact that his team was forced to 
wear white jerseys. To make a long 
story short, they decided that the 
two schools would no longer meet 
in athletics. Now it is quite clear 
that the home team is supposed to 
wear white jerseys, both on the 
high school and the college level. 
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Someone had not informed this 
coach that the ethical and logical 
thing to do was for his team to wear 
white jerseys. Another case which 
is more prominent and _ better 
known occurred in which the coach 
and principal of one high school 
accused the coach and the principal 
of another high school of changing 
the closing date of their semester in 
order to keep three or four mid- 
year graduates eligible one week 
longer. The school accused of such 
action proved that what they were 
doing was the same type of thing 
they had done for ten years and 
that the matter of certain boys be- 
ing eligible for basketball had 
nothing to do with the close of 
their semester. 

Athletic coaches and_ physical 
education directors are in a key 
position to build up good will and 
to influence the public and officials 
in other school systems. Seldom, 
if ever, are schools criticized for 
their major faults but rather for 
little irregularities which frequent- 
ly might be avoided. Disputes about 
officials, playing time of a game, 
color of jerseys, sale of tickets, and 
complimentary tickets, have been 
the cause of poor relationships be- 
tween two entire school systems. 
A course in public relations, or at 
least a discussion of the topic in 
some course required of both men 
and women majoring in physical 
education, seems essential. 

Question No. 5: “Are courses in 
health required of your physical 
education majors?” All the colleges 
except one said that a course in 
health was required for their P.E. 
majors. 

The second part of this same 
question was: “Is a separate course 
in physical hygiene required of 
P.E. majors?” Six colleges said 
“Yes”; Eighteen said “No.” 


Question No. 6: “What is done 
to correct remediable physical de- 
fects for your people by the De- 
partment of Physical Education?” 
This phase of work needs attention 
in practically all the colleges. 

Question No. 9: “Does your col- 


lege have a well-balanced recrea- 
tion program for the students in 
your colleges?” As in the case of 
remedial work, the colleges need 
to revise and improve their recrea- 
tional programs. 

The answers to Question No. 10, 
if true, would present a very fine 
picture of the athletic and recrea- 
tional activities of the colleges, but 
unfortunately, the question did not 
ask how many people or how often 
participation took place in recrea- 
tional sports activities. The activi- 
ties listed are fine. What is needed 
is to put such a program into prac- 
tice. 

Question No. 12: “Suggest post- 
war needs in your college in phys- 
ical education and_ recreation.” 
Heading the list is a swimming pool. 
Few, if any, of the men and women 
indicated that they were going to 
do very much about setting up a 
functional type of curriculum. Their 
ideas seem to be to do more of the 
same thing, obtain bigger plants, 
more faculty, and more land. There 
is much greater need to re-evalu- 
ate the entire physical education 
program for healthful living. 

Question No. 13: “To what ex- 
tent is the personal improvement 
of the individual student taken 
care of in your college?” The an- 


~swer to this question was rather 


satisfactory in that they mentioned 
personal advisers, class sponsors, 
deans of men, deans of women, de- 
partment heads, and special ad- 
visers. Only four of the colleges 
mentioned that they thought that 
personal improvement of the indi- 
vidual student was not well taken 
care of in their institutions. 

Question No. 14: “How many 
hours do the teachers of physical 
education teach per week?” Un- 
prepared regular P.E. classes—20 
to 24 hours; credit classes—16 
hours. The only exception to this 
was one college that required its 
teachers to teach 31 quarter hours 
a week. 


Question No. 15: “When a major 
sport, such as football, is coached, 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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The School Physician 
Views College Health Needs 


HAROLD M. CAVINS 


Dean of Men 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Dr. Cavins explains that he is not 
a physician; but as Dean of Men 
he views the health needs of col- 
lege students as the college physi- 
cian and nurse must meet them. He 
is widely recognized in the field of 
health education, and in 1945 served 
in Central America as Consultant 
in Health Education for the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. He is the 
author of NATIONAL HEALTH AGEN- 
cies, published in 1945 by the 
American Council on Public Affairs. 

In addition to his many duties as 
Dean, Dr. Cavins serves Eastern 
Illinois also as Associate Professor 


in Hygiene. 


It is important that I make clear, 
as I did to those who gave me this 
assignment, that I am not a physi- 
cian. I speak for the college health 
services and college physicians only 
by virtue of my interest in all 
phases of health education and by 
virtue of the fact that I followed 
instructions and asked three ques- 
tions of the heads of the health 
service in each of thirty-nine teach- 
er’s colleges in the 
seven states. of 
the University of 
Chicago Teacher 
Education Confer- 
ence. 


Out of respect to 
some skepticism a- 
bout the question- 
naire as the divin- 
ing rod that points infallibly to the 
elusive fact, resort is made to the 
euphemism of referring to the 
letters in which I asked 39 health 
services these three questions: (1), 
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what do you consider the most im- 
portant phase or phases of the work 
you are now doing? (2) what do 
you consider the strongest fea- 
tures—and the weaknesses—of 
your health service program? and 
(3) what adjustments or changes 
do you think your health service 
should make to increase its value 
to teacher education in this post- 
war period? From _ thirty-nine 
teachers colleges came twenty-four 
answers (sixty-one and five tenths 
per cent), which is certainly a fair 
response to letters and an excellent 
one to questionnaires! A third of the 
replies (eight) came from physi- 
cians at the head of college health 
service, and a fourth (six) were 
sent by the college nurse. Three 
replies were formulated by faculty 
persons who serve as chairmen of 
a college health committee, and one 
each was sent by the president of 
the college, the dean of the college, 
and the director of physical educa- 
tion. In four cases it was not pos- 
sible to determine who had pre- 
pared the reply. 

Two conclusions are apparent 
from these replies, and so unmis- 
takable that they are presented be- 
fore any further analysis. First, the 
typical college health service is 
short-handed, understaffed, and 
overworked. The chief weakness of 
present health services are stated: 
“Inadequate staff,” “No school phy- 
sician,” “Our regular physician is 
in the Army,” “The man we have 
is a local doctor who gives us about 
two hours a day,” “We do not have 
a full-time physician who can look 
after student health and do some 
teaching,” “Lack of adequate per- 


sonnel,” “No full-time physician, 
and specialists not available,’ “Ab- 
sence of a good physician,” “Local 
doctors too busy,” “We need a doc- 
tor and two registered nurses,” “A 
physician from town comes to the 
college for an hour each week; sty- 
dents thus get free consultation 
during the hour,” “Superabundance 
of optometrists” but “good special- 
ists not accessible.” (Your conjec- 
ture is as good as mine as to 
whether conditions in regard to 
personnel are any better in the 15 
teachers college health services 
who did not have the time or in- 
terest to answer.) These statements 
are, neither gripes nor  alibis: 
in a_ period where hospitals, 
clinics, schools of nursing, public 
health departments and other or- 
ganizations that require medically 
trained personnel generally 
busy, undermanned and overwork- 
ed, these statements merely testify 
that the same situation exists in 
college health services. In the East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College 
at Charleston there are at present 
six hundred thirty college students, 
one hundred seventy high school 
students, and two hundred forty 
pupils in the training school. This 
student population of one thousand 
forty, with a faculty and employee 
group of one hundred or more, is 
serviced by one full-time registered 
school nurse. She’s very good—she 
has to be! With even a moderate 
increase in college enrollment in 
1946-47, the college should prob- 
ably have a full-time physician and 
two nurses. Some of you, in your 
own schools, are more fortunate. 
yet the reports from other health 
services would indicate that the 
situation at Charleston is not un- 
common. To the college presidents 
and other administrators, the first 
post-war cry of the college health 
services is: “Give us an adequate 
staff; we are then ready to tackle 
whatever job comes our way!” 


A second conclusion, quite ap- 
parent, and of considerable inter- 
est, is that there is almost no evi 
dence in any of the reports from 
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teachers college health services that 
would suggest that the health serv- 
ice’s job is any different in this 
post-war period than it has ever 
been, Only one or two communica- 
tions make any specific reference 
to veterans or G.I.’s and these in 
general terms. A student’s physiol- 
ogical, emotional, and nutritional 
needs are the same in peace, in war, 
or in that nebulous state known as 
the duration; rationing and scarci- 
ties and price control may compli- 
cate the job of cornering “three 
squares” a day, but a better indi- 
vidual or family income may make 
it even easier than usual. Tuber- 
culosis and syphilis work equally 
in peace and in war; are detected, 
checked, controlled by the same 
methods now as before the war. 
Give us the help we need, in staff 
and in facilities, and we will try to 
do better the things we’ve been 
trying to do all along. We should 
do a better job now, but it is the 
same job we've always had. 


As to what teacher’s college 
health services are doing now, 
there are specific answers and few 
surprises. Most colleges stress the 
importance of the annual physical 
examination and its follow up. De- 
tails vary. “We give a medical ex- 
amination on all students every fall 
and then medical examinations on 
all new students entering at any 
time during the year, except the 
summer term” (one report). “Rou- 
tine yearly physical examination on 
all students of the school;” “enter- 


ing health examinations;” “detec- 
tion of early deviations;” “health 
appraisals;” “examination of each 


new student on entering, and an 
annual check-up for all with low 
physical ratings;” “required annual 
health examination;” “personal 
health inventory with physical ex- 
amination of freshmen and new stu- 
dents;” “the thorough physical and 
psychological evaluation of all stu- 
dent teachers.” Details are not 
given, and procedures must vary: 
some colleges give a senior “exit” 
examination; some include faculty 
and college employees in routine 
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examinations; some give special 
laboratory tests for campus food 
handlers. One school laments “our 
failure to do a complete examina- 
tion of all students as a focal point 
from which all other health service 
emanate.” Yet there is much to in- 
dicate that the medical examination 
is a key part of health service 
work, that it is a basis for counsel- 
ing, for rulings on student load, for 
participation in athletics, and as a 
significant part of the prospective 
teacher’s cumulative health record. 
Like Plator’s injunction that in- 
ferior persons should be restrained 
from marriage, though the philoso- 
pher was quite vague as to how this 
could be accomplished, the college 
health services believe that defects 
found in the physical examination 
should be corrected. All of us know 
how difficult a job it is; most of us 
would admit our health services do 
only a poor to fair job of accom- 
plishing it. “Our weakness,” one 
school reports, “is that students are 
allowed to graduate without hav- 
ing completed satisfactory adjust- 
ments to physical handicaps.” Yet 
many postural, nutritional, psychi- 
atric, sensory, cardiac defects are 
of some years standing, even in a 
college student; some can be cor- 
rected, others yield with great 
difficulty, and some are irreversible, 
fixed. Psychiatrists are not easily 
available, and other specialists are 
often difficult of access. Money is 
a factor, and two health services 
speak of a loan fund set up for the 
express purpose of extending finan- 
cial help to students who need sur- 
gical, medical, dental or other aid 
in following up recommendations 
that grow out of medical examina- 
tions. It seems like a good idea. 


Consultations and_ dispensary 
care, including first aid, and the 
diagnosis and treatment of simple 
illnesses, with referral of more 
serious cases to regular practition- 
ers, is another common denomin- 
ator of college health services in 
our area. One service reports, “we 
function chiefly in counselling, first 
aid, and minor illnesses.” Com- 


municable disease control and a 
daily checking on absences is regu- 
lar practice; vaccination of college 
students and faculty (smallpox) 
and diphtheria immunization in the 
school laboratory is rather common. 
Tuberculosis is chiefly a disease 
of young adults and many or most 
health services have some form of 
case-finding program with chest 
X-rays of positives. One school re- 
ports: “the weakest point of our 
program is that we do not require 
tubercular tests on all of our stu- 
dents.” Tuberculin testing of all 
freshmen, new admissions, and 
seniors, with yearly X-rays of all 
reactors is considered good practice. 
“TB case finding: every new stu- 
dent tested, negative tests repeat- 
ed annually, positives X-rayed an- 
nually; routine testing of campus 
food handlers, and on request for 
non-student members of the cam- 
pus community” is another state- 
ment. There is nothing to indicate 
that the routine use of Kahn, 
Wasserman or other serological 
tests for syphilis for whole student 
populations is common practice, 
tho some schools test food handlers, 
and all would want this done in 
special cases. 


It is good to note that so many 
teachers college health services 
are cognizant of teaching oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in con- 
nection with their work. “We try 
te correlate health teaching and 
health behavior, thru co-operation 
with the Deans, the physical educa- 
tion department, and housemoth- 
ers.” “The dissemination of sound 
health information is perhaps our 
most fundamental activity... . 
Every opportunity is utilized to cor- 
rect erroneous thinking and to de- 
velop rational and intellectual dis- 
crimination. Opportunities present 
themselves at entrance exams, at 
periodic check-ups, in dispensary 
care, care of athletes, and personal 
interviews.” “Constant educational 
efforts to make students health 
conscious.” “Our weakness is that 
we fail to integrate more thoroughly 
health instruction and health serv- 
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ice.’ “We work at the constant 
education of faculty and students 
that health is paramount to any 
one subject, or classes.” “We need 
more opportunities for personal and 
private consultations, less of re- 
peating unimportant and unneces- 
sary examinations.” And “it is es- 
sential to have a health service 
staff trained in the art of teaching, 
or a staff so organized that one 
member would be qualified and 
free to devote a definite amount of 
time to this phase of the service.” 

Many examples of this sort of 
assistance are given: “We super- 
vise the instruction of practice 
teachers in weighing and measur- 
ing; in vision and hearing testing; 
taking temperature, pulse and res- 
piration; in recognition of common 
diseases, in keeping a pupil’s health 
record.” “We teach Home Nursing 
to Home Economics _ students.” 
“Give lectures on health education 
in one or two classes in education.” 
“Offer classes in health education 
for teachers-in-service.” 

My information is not complete 
enough to give an accurate picture 
of hospitalization plans, but many 
or most health services offer stu- 
dents some free or low-cost hospital 
care. The pattern is not clear, but 
in many cases the student contrib- 
utes to a hospital fund. Some 
schools complain of lack of infirm- 
ary space, lack of an isolation ward, 
and have no place to send contagi- 
ous disease cases, especially. 

There are other things: concern 
with campus sanitation, and par- 
ticipation in community health 
programs; and one school physician 
wishes she had more “time and 
facilities” for research. I have tried 
faithfully to present the general 
picture of what your college health 
services do. I get the impression 
that health service heads are say- 
ing: “these things are our job. Help 
us to do more effectively these 
things.” 

Some of the weaknesses of teach- 
ers college health services have 
been mentioned. “Inadequate staff” 
heads the list. “Inadequate facili- 
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ties,” “lack of integration of the 
entire program,” “local doctors not 
interested in college problems,” 
‘no dormitory,” “ no infimary,” “no 
cafeteria,” “lack of hospital facili- 
ties,’ “no isolation ward,’ “not 
enough emphasis on mental hy- 
giene,” “poor co-ordination between 
health service and men’s P.E. de- 
partment.” One school reports (and 
this is a quote): “Our weakness is 
that health education is taught 
by physical education teachers.” 
“There is too much discrepancy 
between teaching healthful living 
and our demonstration of it in hous- 
ing, eating, and classroom facili- 
ties.” Another says, “There is an 
improper stress of values by stu- 
dents and faculty that classes are 
more important than health.” “Lack 
of a loan fund for remedial service” 
and “no financial help available for 
students needing corrective work”’ 
are samples. 


These are most-——but not all—of 
the weaknesses mentioned. It will 
be more profitable to consider, in 
conclusion, the third topic: the ad- 
justments or improvements that 
should be made. Again, at the head 
of the list, is the matter of person- 
nel—of an adequate health service 
staff, adequately trained, so far as 
their medical or nursing training 
goes, and as an important additional 
requirement, persons interested in 
and aware of their opportunities as 
teachers, and with aptitude, train- 
ing, and experience for making 
each contact a teaching situation. 
It is one thing for a doctor to see 
a patient, make a tentative diag- 
nosis, give the patient some pills 
and tell him nothing except to come 
back in a week, or sooner if he 
feels worse. It is quite a different 
thing for a physician or a nurse 
with public health training and the 
preventive medicine point of view 
to take time to establish something 
of what the psychologist and psy- 
chiatrist call rapport, to enlist the 
patient’s confidence and _intelli- 
gence and undoubted interest (in 
his own situation) and make the 
doctor-patient or nurse-patient re- 


lationship the occasion for the most 
fruitful kind of health education 
there is! Of all places, the teachers 
colleges can least afford to neglect 
this aspect of health service work, 
for our students are intelligent 
young adults, themselves taking 
professional training, and headed 
for positions of leadership and in- 
fluence on others. We can have this 
in our health services if we want 
it badly enough, first by selecting 
personnel with the right training 
and point of view, and second, by 
not loading them down so heavily 
that the will to do it is crushed un- 
der rush, records, and routine. 

We should have good equipment, 
Why mention, even, the audiometer 
to students in classes in health edu- 
cation, and headed for public schoo] 
jobs, if the state college that trained 
them has no audiometer to use or 
demonstrate? We should have an 
infirmary or isolation ward for 
contagious disease cases, and should 
be able to provide low-cost hospital- 
ization for every student who needs 
it. Many of you have college cafe- 
terias, and the rest of us seem to 
want one. The school cafeteria is a 
highly desirable supplement to 
other phases of a nutritional pro- 
gram. It will permit Home Eco- 
nomics majors or others to gain 
practice in cafeteria management, 
and can do much to improve the 
dietary habits of the college popu- 
lation. 


It is trite to say that the college 
health service needs the full co- 
operation of the administration, the 
deans, the athletic and_ physical 
education departments, the place- 
ment bureau, dormitory heads, 
housemothers and the local medical 
profession. Specifically, may I re- 
mind this group of a major recom- 
mendation of the Illinois Joint Com- 
mittee on School Health (1944-45) 
for a college health council. There 
is no guarantee that such a council 
will insure co-operation, but it can 
formulate general policies and 
clarify the college philosophy on 
health problems, and that will help. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Contributions of Biology and 


Education 


Agriculture to Health 


R. MAURICE MYERS 


Department of Biology 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


Dr. Myers has had high school 
and junior college teaching experi- 
ence prior to his present position, 
and has also taught at Northwestern 
and Denison Universities. He holds 
the doctorate in botanical science 
from Ohio State, and contributes 
frequently to research in the field 
of the sciences. 


Most of what is studied in rela- 
tion to health is biology, but not 
all biology is health. An important 
consideration is how much _ of 
courses in biology and agriculture 
should be concerned with health. 
It is necessary for instructors of 
agriculture and biology to use 
every opportunity to prepare stu- 
dents so that they can solve their 
personal and community health 
problems because the need for a 
good program in 
health is greater 7 
than ever before © 
in this post-war 
period. The con- 
siderable increase 
in leisure’ time 
makes the need | 
for a better recre- 
ational program 
imperative. 

In attacking this problem, several 
methods were used. 

Letters were sent to biology, 
botany, zoology and agriculture de- 
partments of about forty-five mid- 
western teachers colleges explain- 
ing the problem and asking three 
questions in regard to their courses 
as related to health and recreation: 
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a. What are the present pro- 
grams in midwestern teachers col- 
leges? 

b. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the present pro- 
gram? 

c. What type of program shall 
we propose to meet post-war needs? 

Personal contacts with persons 
concerned with the teaching of 
health, biology and agriculture were 
also used, and an addition, a sur- 
vey of the recent literature in edu- 
cation journals was made. 


The answers to the questionnaire 

can be summarized as follows: 

1. What are the present pro- 

grams? 

a. Courses in biology, botany and 
zoology not required of all 
students, but only for majors 
in certain fields. 


b. Courses in hygiene required 
of all students. 


c. About one-fourth offer courses 
in agriculture. 


These courses are offered in the 
same department or in separate 
departments. Most of the schools 
have biology departments rather 
than separate departments of botany 
and zoology. Below are some of 
the topics listed in the biology and 
agriculture courses that are related 
to health and recreation: 

a. Study of the structures of 

animals and plants. 

b. Study of nutrition and the 

theory of the production and 


use of foods, vitamins, and 
minerals. 


c. Functions and processes car- 

ried on by plants and animals. 

d. Study of disease-producing 
micro-organisms and their re- 
lation to health. 

. Reproduction and heredity. 
Conservation of wild-life and 
natural resources. 

g. Nature study. 

h. Applied agriculture. 

2. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of the present pro- 
gram? 

Many of these courses include 
much material that is important in 
developing a well balanced health 
and recreation program as can be 
seen from the above list, but most 
correspondents emphasized the fol- 
lowing disadvantages: 

a. Lack of emphasis on direct ap- 
plications of biology and ag- 
riculture to health problems. 
Some correspondents indicat- 
ed that they were not con- 
cerned with health problems 
and that teaching health was 
the work of another depart- 
ment. 

b. Lack of co-ordination between 
various departments or cours- 
es and the health and recrea- 
tion program. 

c. Lack of emphasis on the sci- 
entific method and its use in 
solving health problems. 

d. Too much emphasis on struc- 
tures and not enough on 
functions. 

e. Failure to consider many 
biological problems important 
to health. 

3. What type of program shall 

we propose to meet post-war needs? 

Before considering the type of 
program to be proposed it is neces- 
sary to consider the needs of stu- 
dents in the post-war period. Sev- 
eral correspondents indicated that 
the post-war needs are no different 
nor greater than before the war. 
Others indicated that the needs 
are greater and different because 


of: 


a. Limited housing facilities. 
b. More leisure time. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Phychologist Serves 
Teacher Education 


ALFRED S. CLAYTON 


Associate Professor of Education 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


The counselor of college students 
has ample opportunity to observe 
the special problem-situations which 
arise within personal and profes- 
sional areas. The psychologist and 
mental hygienist brings to such ad- 
visory duties a specialized knowl- 
edge in the behavior of individuals, 
and his applied techniques to im- 
prove adjustment. 

Dr. Clayton is interested in the 
role of personality development in 
inter-personal and inter-group re- 
lations. Previous to his present 
position at Western Illinois he was 
professor of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology at Talladega College. He 
is the author of EMERGENT MIND AND 
EDUCATION, an exposition of the 
work of George H. Mead. 

There are six ways in which 
teachers of psychology in teachers 
colleges will need to meet the post- 
war needs of a healthy citizenry. 
The first three pertain to counsel- 
ing programs, psychological serv- 
ices, and clinics; the last three con- 
cern the implementation of the 
more formal or teaching aspects of 
psychology. 

The means em- 3 
ployed to obtain 
the suggestions of | 
this paper were Hg 
essentially two. In 
order to have 
some picture of 
what Midwestern , 
teachers’ colleges 
are doing in the 
areas of psychology and to find out 
how psychologists or heads of psy- 
chology and education departments 
feel about the offerings in their de- 
partments, a six-page questionnaire 
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rating-scale was sent to thirty-nine 
colleges. From the responses of 
twenty-five of the thirty-nine, or 
sixty-four percent of those solici- 
tated, some rather clear indications 
of the existing conditions were ob- 
tained. The second source of the 
suggestions of the paper is frankly 
philosophical in nature. The ques- 
tions asked in the questionnaire re- 
flect the interests and point of view 
of the author and the interpreta- 
tion of some of the answers is the 
judgment of the author. The rat- 
ings given by those who answered 
the questionnaire likewise reflect 
their own points of view. These 
subjective opinions and judgments 
were used in selecting the six sug- 
gestions which follow. 

First of all, psychologists feel 
that more adequate counseling and 
guidance services are necessary for 
the improvement of health in the 
schools. It is probably significant 
that none of the twenty-five replies 
to the questionnaire indicate that 
the training of counselors is felt to 
be adequate. Seven replies report 
no systematic counseling program 
in the training school. Sixty-three 
percent report some but not enough 
training of future teachers in coun- 
seling procedures. Practically all 
report that counselors have a full 
load of other duties in addition to 
the counseling service. Nine of the 
twenty-five institutions report that 
they have some clinical psycho- 
logical service, of which four are 
apparently Veteran Administration 
Centers, and sixteen institutions 
report no clinical services. The 
comment that counseling programs 
are better on paper than they are 


in operation occurs several times. 
It seems clear that a greater ex. 
pansion of counseling facilities wil] 
occur in the future and that our 
efforts should be directed toward 
making guidance services really 
operative in all educational fune- 
tions. 


Secondly, it is rather clear that 
it is felt that a better job is done 
in advisement concerning study 


habits and health concerns than in 


counseling about economic _prob- 
lems of the student or teacher-sty- 
dent relations or student-student 
relationships. In other words, our 
suidance work appears to have 
been confined to the more individ- 
ual-centered problems of study 
techniques and skills and_ those 
aspects of health that concern for 
the most part just the student and 
the counselor. The more interper- 
sonal and social problems with 
which many students are faced have 
been neglected. In addition to ad- 
visement concerning courses and 
academic efficiency, and a periodic 
check-up on the health of the stu- 
dent, there is increasing conscious- 
ness of the need for guidance con- 
cerning the personal, intimate ad- 
justment problems of the student. 


Consider for a moment the na- 
ture of some of these problems of 
the student, let us say a veteran 
who has just returnd to the cam- 
pus. Counseling in this case will 
need to be oriented toward the 
problems resulting from the veter- 
an’s experiences in other social 
climates and the ways in which that 
experience relates to the customs, 
mores, and attitudes of the campus. 
Counselors will need to seek the 
re-orientation of other faculty 
members toward students who are 
wordly-wise and who seek to relate 
that wisdom to academic life. Prob- 
lems of heterosexual relations will 
need considerably more attention. 
Sensitivity to the problems of men 
who have been in the armed serv- 
ices and who do not find participa- 
tion in student activities and the 
campus forms of recreation easy 
or natural for them any more is 
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badly needed. Problems of marriage 
counseling and the problems creat- 
ed by the presence of the wives 
and children of our students and 
the living conditions of these cam- 
pus homes need attention. The 
financial aspects of acquiring a col- 
lege education will receive more 
attention because of the veteran’s 
presence on the campus, and coun- 
seling directed toward economic 
maturity will be increasingly need- 


ed. In all these ways the problems 


of the veteran direct the counseling 
services into some of the areas 
where guidance is needed for all 
students, for the problems of the 
veteran are largely the problems 
of the non-veteran in a more acute 
form. 


In the third place, it seems that 
this questionnaire uneartned an- 
other area of need in thinking about 
guidance. Two, out of twenty-three 
reporting on the question, consider 
a careful vocational counseling and 
testing job is done; fourteen out of 
twenty-three report that students 
who want vocational guidance can 
get it; seven report vocational 
guidance occasional and unplanned. 
It is also apparent that some think 
that vocational guidance is not 
necessary in a teachers college, 
presumably on the assumption that 


- students in a teachers college have 


made their vocational choice and 
hence have no important vocational 
problems. It is possible, however, 
that a more thorough and careful 
job in vocational guidance in teach- 
ers colleges is needed for a variety 
of reasons. First, vocational guid- 
ance in secondary schools would 
be considerably advanced if the 
teachers themselves had _ gone 
through a first-class process of self- 
appraisal and occupational selec- 
tion. They would then be in a bet- 
ter position to understand and 
handle the guidance of high school 
students. Second, counseling about 
personal relations cannot be sepa- 
rated from vocational counseling. 
Third, many students in teachers 
colleges are not there primarily to 
become teachers but for other 
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reasons. Fourth, veterans need 
vocational reorientation, and quick- 
ly. Fifth, if in future years as the 
supply of teachers increases the 
level of the teaching profession, is 
to be raised, prospective teachers 
must be selected on the basis of 
their capacities, ability to grow, 
and personal effectiveness, the poor 
teacher should be redirected into 
other channels more suitable for 
hex abilities. 


The next three conclusions which 
will be summarized concern the 
more formal aspects of a psycholog- 
ist’s function, i.e., his place as a 
classroom instructor. 


In this area the first conclusion 
that stands out is the opinion of 
psychologists that along with the 
development of more adequate 
psychological services, and possibly 
as a result of these services, there 
will be increasing attention to mak- 
ing instruction in psychology a 
more useful, pertinent, and prac- 
tical aspect of teacher education. 
Psychology will continue to be less 
an academic subject matter field 
and more an_ understanding of 
human nature; less of a psychology 
for psychologists, and more of a 
tool to aid the living needs of 
teachers and children. Practically 
all of those responding to the ques- 
tionnaire feel that the graduates of 
colleges need more study of their 
own adjustment processes. When 
asked whether the emphasis in their 
courses in personality development 
and mental hygiene was upon the 
more extreme deviates of abnormal 
people or upon the more minor 
maladjustments of normal people, 
seventy per cent replied in favor 
of the latter. Thirty per cent con- 
sider the emphasis to be about 
equally divided. It is clear that for 
the most part the typical difficulties 
of common people will be our con- 
cern rather than the older treat- 
ment of abnormal psychology which 
was further removed the 
problems with which teachers are 
concerned. In other words, the 
present emphasis on mental hygiene 
as the development of better habits 


of adjustment in all rather than 
the study of the psychoses, will 
continue. 


The questionnaire also tried to 


‘discover to what extent psycholog- 


ists feel that it is part of their task 
to provide opportunity for teachers 
to create resources and materials 
for teaching children such topics as 
how to get along with others, how 
to understand fear and control it, 
what tolerance means and how to 
promote it, and the nature of co- 
operation. To what extent do psy- 
chologists feel responsible for get- 
ting the psychology of human re- 
lations into the actual living ex- 
perience of children? Twenty-three 
per cent are conscious of that re- 
sponsibility; about twenty-three 
per cent tend to minimize that task 
as a part of the psychologist’s busi- 
ness. Some feel that they teach 
psychology and any creation of re- 
sources and materials for the teach- 
ing of children is up to other edu- 
cators. 


It is here suggested that psychol- 
ogists are the appropriate people 
to develop aids, resources, and 
techniques for the teaching of 
youngsters concerning their preju- 
dices, fears, jealousies of others, 
their emotional control, responses 
to suggestion, and so on. An edu- 
cational psychology class might 
well be concerned, for instance, 
with developing means whereby a 
group of children could study their 
attitudes toward the advertising 
that comes at one over the radio, in 
magazines, signboards, and comics. 
The pamphlet by Hortense Powder- 
maker, “Probing Our Prejudices”, 
is an example of the kind of re- 
source that psychologists might 
create for helping high school peo- 
ple study their intolerances. A re- 
cent volume by the Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene, “Hu- 
man Relations in the Classroom”’, 
is an example of the kind of psy- 
chological material needed for the 
elementary school. It seems _ re- 
markable that psychologists can 
teach about child development and 
the nature of human behavior and 
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net be more interested in getting 
psychological materials into the 
actual educational experience of 
the child. The recent publication of 
textbooks in psychology for sec- 
ondary schools is an indication that 
the need exists for these materials, 
and it would be hard to find an 
area in which the co-operative re- 
search of psychologists and pros- 
pective teachers would be more 
profitable. 

The second point concerning psy- 
chology in the curriculum is, in a 
sense, a continuation of the com- 
ment that psychology will increas- 
ingly become an operative point of 
view rather than a mere body of 
subject matter. Many psychologists 
feel that at present their place in 
the curriculum is cut off from other 
areas by the boundaries of depart- 
ments, that the psychological atti- 
tude does not serve as an integrat- 
ing point of view throughout teach- 
er education, and that psychologists 
fail to obtain the values of close 
association with other colleagues. 
Take for example the relationships 
between social science and psy- 
chology. Only eighteen per cent re- 
sponding to the question indicate a 
great deal of influence felt in psy- 
chology from work done in social 
science fields. Most report little or 
slight influence from the work of 
the cultural anthropologist, sociol- 
ogist, and social psychologist. Some 
recognize that the social scientists 
have affected social psychology, 
but that psychology has remained 
divorced from social psychology. 

The result of this extreme com- 
partmentalization has been that in 
teachers colleges particularly it has 
not been recognized that all psy- 
chology is social psychology. Con- 
sequently the psychology of the 
isolated individual has been stressed 
rather than the study of the indi- 
vidual in terms of the interpersonal 
conditions and relationships that 
surround him, Yet it is increasing- 
ly clear that some of the most fruit- 
ful frontier work in psychology at 
the present time is done by those 
who are concerned with the rela- 
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tionships between the adjustments 
of the individual and the kind of 
social interaction which conditions 
him. One can cite the studies cen- 
tering from Iowa on the effects of 
democratic, autocratic, and laissez- 
faire forms of leadership and the 
work of Moreno and those who 
study the individual from the point 
of view of the social acceptances 
and rejections of other people. In 
short, some of the most promising 
insights into human nature today 
are those emerging from the social 
psychological approach, and _ this 
work has not in many instances 
found its rightful place in teacher 
education. 

This observation is particularly 
appropriate, for it is increasingly 
clear that the health of the individ- 
ual is to a major extent determined 
by the kind of social, economic, 
and cultural conditions of his time 
and place. One’s mental health is 
still thought as a matter of what 
goes on within the skin of the indi- 
vidual. It is still necessary to ex- 
plore the hypothesis that one’s 
mental health is largely determined 
by the kind of treatment one meets 
at the hands of others, by the kind 
of problems and frustrations that 
one faces in his dealings with 
others, and by the way one feels 
about his status and personal worth 
in the group of which he is a mem- 
ber or an outcast. Yet these are the 
primary areas in which teachers 
need considerable training and an 
abundance of skill. Here are pri- 
mary needs which some think that 
educational psychologists should 
meet, and will meet, in the coming 
years. | 

Lastly, from a_ psychological 
point of view the mental health of 
teachers and children will be great- 
ly improved as the reappraisal and 
reconstruction, of the objectives and 
curriculum of teacher education 
progresses. It would seem that one 
of the greatest aids to mental bal- 
ance and psychological equilibrium 
is the constant, progressive study 
of what a teacher needs to know, 
and be able to do, and the ingeni- 


ous and experimental planning of 
steps toward those abilities. One 
of the principles of human develop- 
ment, which has been substantiated 
a good many times, is that learning 
is facilitated when one can recog- 
nize his goal, when he feels the need 
of progress toward that goal, and 
when the steps to be taken resolve 
the difference between where the 
learner feels himself to be and 
where he wants to go. One would 
expect, then, that educational psy- 
chologists would be much con- 
cerned with the objectives of teach- 
er education programs and particu- 
larly with the objectives within 
their own contributions to the cur- 
riculum. As a matter of fact, three- 
fifths of those responding to the 
questionnaire indicate that all psy- 
chology courses have stated objec- 
tives; one-fifth report that they 
have only the catalogue statements 
of the objectives; two-fifths of those 
reporting state that objectives are 
always in terms of student adjust- 
ments rather than in terms of sub- 
ject matter mastery. Apparently 
educational psychologists could 
help promote the education of heal- 
thy teachers by becoming increas- 
ingly clear as to just what they 
are offering their students, how that 
offering meets the needs of a teach- 
er, and how the teacher can sense 
growth toward the recognized ob- 
jective. 

The psychologist, however, is in- 
terested in the total educative pro- 
cess as it affects the entire develop- 
ment of the student and will con- 
sequently be vitally interested in 
the progressive reconstruction of 
the entire experience of the teach- 
ers college student. He will be in- 
creasingly concerned with the tech- 
niques of arriving at a consensus of 
opinion about what a teacher ought 
to be able to do. The psychologist, 
because of his training and inter- 
ests, will become a resource on the 
campus for the promotion of better 
ways of educating teachers. As the 
results of the work of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education become 
felt, the development of new and 
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better means of satisfying objectives 
will be reached and the psychologist 
will be a resource person in evalu- 
ating procedures. 

In short, from the psychological 
point of view the striving for better 
ways of educating teachers will 
effectively promote the mental 
health of students and the pro- 
fession. As teachers colleges look 
at themselves and do their job in 
increasingly better fashion they 
will stand out as healthy institu- 
tions, and as psychologists continue 
to promote research and experi- 
mentation directed toward doing a 
better job they will help meet the 
needs which teachers colleges face. 


MYERS... 


(Continued from Page 61) 


c. Greater opportunities for trav- 
el and more chances for the 
spread of disease. 

d. More problems in regard to 
mental health. 

e. More need for conservation. 

f. Greater knowledge of intro- 
duced pests and disease re- 
quired. 

g. More need for information 
about nutrition because of de- 
ficiencies of essential 
quirements in the diet. 

The following topics were men- 
tioned as deserving special em- 
phasis in biology and agriculture 
courses in contributing to a pro- 
gram to meet post-war needs: 

a. Correlations between biology 
and agriculture and health 
and recreation. 

b. The human body, its struc- 

tures and functions. 

ce. Interrelationships between or- 
ganisms and their environ- 
ment (ecology). 

d. Nervous system and mental 
health problems. 

e. Reproduction, heredity, eugen- 
ics and child development. 

f. Bacteriology and disease con- 
trol, 

g. Nature study, gardening and 
horticulture as desirable 
ways of using leisure time. 
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h. Use of the scientific method 
rather than superstitions and 
teleology in explaining biolog- 
ical phenomena and in solving 
health problems. 

It was also emphasized that the 
use of improved teaching methods 
evolving from experiences derived 
in teaching military personnel 
would make biology and agricul- 
ture courses more attractive and 
useful and would cause more stu- 
dents to elect them. 

Probably the greatest contribu- 
tion that courses in biology and 
agriculture, particularly biology, 
can make toward the development 
of a satisfactory health and recrea- 
tion program is to provide the stu- 
dent with a firm foundation in the 
principles of biology and to give 
him an understanding of how living 
things carry on their life processes 
and to help him appreciate their 
interrelationships by making as 
many applications to health and 
recreation as possible so that when 
he leaves school, he will be able 
to develop his own health and rec- 
reation program and to solve his 
own health problems and those of 
his community and school. This he 
cannot now do unless the courses 
in biology are changed so that they 
are mainly health courses and this 
does not seem likely on the college 
level. 


(Continued from Page 57) 


does it count as one course or two 
courses in figuring the teacher’s 
load for the term or semester?” 
Four said they did not know; five 
said that it counted for two classes; 
seven said that it counted for one 
class; two said that it counted for 
ten semester hours. 

Question No. 16: “What new 
courses or changes in old courses 
are under consideration for the 
1946-47 college year?” Seven col- 
leges are adding a camp leadership 
course. That seems to be the major 
trend. The other extreme is the 
college which has worked four 


years on its course and seems to 
have put in the length of time re- 
quired for a degree and feels it has 
graduated, “Have worked on our 
course for four years and now have 
it as we want it.” Few, if any, col- 
lege members indicate a real change 
in order to have a functional pro- 
gram. 

Questions No. 17 and 18 are 
about what might be expected due 
to the shortage of nurses and doc- 
tors. 

Many of these replies indicate 
situations needing full revisional 
planning, but few give evidence 
that such revision is under way. 


CAVINS ... 


(Continued from Page 60) 

From a number of colleges comes 
the suggestion for a loan fund to 
help students carry out the recom- 
mendations that grow out of ihe 
medical examination. The bank or 
building and loan or a government 
agency will loan money to improve 
a house; it seems as reasonable to 
make a loan to improve a college 
student, on good medical advice. 
From two colleges comes the sug- 
gestion that a health certificate be 
made a requirement for gradua- 
tion—such certificate to show that 
the student is negative for tuber. 
culosis, has had recent protection 
against small pox and diphtheria, 
and has remediable defects cor- 
rected. 

Like the youngster writing his 
letter to Santa Claus, it is hard to 
know when to quit asking. This 
brief list omits, probably, the favor- 
ite “want” of some health service 
director who was my respondent 
in this project; but I want to keep 
the list brief. Give us first of all the 
staff we need, and as much equip- 
ment and facilities as we can make 
good use of; give us a cafeteria, if 
we do not have one; and perhaps a 
health council, and some sort of 
financial help for students who need 
surgery and other corrective work. 
We'll give you, in return, the best 
health services your colleges have 
ever had. 
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Around the Reading Table 


PROFESSIONAL 


Tomorrows Trade. By Stuart 
Chase, Brattleboro, Vermont: E. 
L. Hildreth and Company, 1945. 
Pp. 156 + xi, $1.00. 

A Twentieth Century Fund pub- 
lication, with a subtitle, “Problems 
of Our Foreign Commerce.” 

In this volume Chase has stated 
important facts about foreign trade, 
has pointed out fallacies and para- 
doxes in our statements of principle 
and our practices, has evaluated the 
facts and trends, and has made 
prophetic statements about the 
future. 

During the free trade era before 
1914 Britain was the leader in fin- 
ancing of trade, in policing world 
trade, and in building up interna- 
tional law. Since 1914, as Britain’s 
leadership has waned, foreign trade 
relations have become chaotic. The 
year 1931 may be taken as the be- 
ginning of absurd nationalism and 
chaos in foreign trade (28-29, 39, 
47). The nations had to choose be- 
tween internal stability and the gold 
standard and respectability. They 
chose internal stability and employ- 
ment (36). The gold standard as- 
sumed full employment, but actually 
it ignored the business cycle (41). 
Nationalism blossomed from Wil- 
son’s idea of self-determinism and 
from other philosophies (48-49). 
Trade restrictions between states 
grew out of nationalism. Statisti- 
cians have noted that foreign trade 
is related more directly and _posi- 
tively with the size of the national 
income and the amount of employ- 
ment than to the height of tariff 
walls (59, 139, 137). A change of 
ten billion of dollars in our national 
income is accompanied positively 
by one half billion change in our 
imports (136). There have been 
eight effects of World War II on 
foreign trade, including the growth 
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of self-sufficiency of the United 
States (83). 

Eleven factors affecting postwar 
trade are given (142-144). With the 
growth of technology and mass pro- 
duction real competition in trade 
becomes lethal and conducive to 
enmity (51). Our policy has been 
to promote export and to restrict 
imports. The policy of other coun- 
tries was similar. Self-sufficiency 
hurt the free market (66). Our re- 
ciprocal trade treaties have done 
little to promote trade; they have 
aided exports more than imports 
and thus increased the favorable 
balance of trade (61). Russia and 
Great Britain plan and control 
trade, thus making multilateral 
trading with these countries im- 
possible (123). We may come to 
plan and control foreign trade also, 
even more than we did before 1939 
(144-145). Business culture and ide- 
ology may survive only in the 
United States (145). World avia- 
tion should not be in the hands of 
private persons or firms (154-155). 
The war destroyed much real estate 
in war areas, thus destroying much 
of the remaining assets of the mid- 
dle class (153). 

“The line forms on the Left” (92- 
93). In Europe governments con- 
trol trade, shipments, exchanges, 
and investments. Masses of people 
desire to share in abundance. In 
Europe people will line up with the 
“Big Three” nation which seems 
best able to provide security and 
employment (110). Our tradition 
is to regard government as our 
enemy, but not so in Britain, even 
under the Tories (82-83). Will 
Europe be operated as an economic 
unit? (88-91). Will Russia act uni- 
laterally to make an economic unit 
of herself and her neighbors? Very 
likely she will, unless allied occu- 
pation forces and governments co- 
operate in breaking down national 


restrictions to trade in these areas 
(91-92). 

Small nations tend to align them- 
selves with the Big Three. The cost 
of armament is so great that small 
nations that attempt independence 
are relatively unarmed (99-100, 
109). Great Britain and the United 
States, in failing to plan for eco- 
nomic unity and stability in Europe, 
have supported the feudal and re- 
actionary groups and elements there 
(114). Any one of the Big Three 
could be high handed with its neigh- 
bors if it wished (109-110). Russian 
people are tired and exhausted from 
war; another Russian war is polit- 
ically almost unthinkable (111). 
Russia and the United States might 
find a mutual cause for war in the 
rivalry for influence and power 
over other nations and _ peoples 
(112). 

Our thinking and practices are 
inconsistent with each other, and 
provide some startling paradoxes. 
From 1924 and 1931 Germany paid 
her enemy victors 11 billion marks 
in reparations, but in this time bor- 
rowed 18 billions from the victors 
(68). The victors attempted to in- 
crease Germany's imports, but re- 
fused to take her reparation exports, 
Today Russia is the only allied na- 
tion that can take German repara- 
tions. Russia has no pressure groups 
to oppose the receipt of German 
reparations (69). 


Chase gives nine paradoxes in our 
thinking and practices, pointing out 
inconsistencies. We wish free trade, 
but restrict it; we regret govern- 
ment in business, but ask for gov- 
ernment help on any pretext. We 
decry dumping, but grant subsidies 
on exports. (133-134). 


Due to technology and synthetics, 
the distinction between agricultural 
and industrial countries is disap- 
pearing (149). Foreign trade in 
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animal products, crops, and metals 
may shrink (151). 

The chaos that increased after 
1931 may be replaced by unity and 
system under the United Nations 
and its special agencies. Recently 
nations have reached agreement on 
specific policies dealing with 
money, food, aviation, and specific 
commodities (107-108). The UN 
may stop little wars discourage 
large ones, and develop an effective 
unity (119). Out of these move- 
ments a real world state may de- 
velop (1228). Whether the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council can use 
the agencies in developing unity 
and peace depends on whether the 
personnel of the Council is com- 
prised of modern understanding 


thinkers rather than merely “great 
names” (119-120). 

Seven reasons why a_ nation 
might oppose free trade are given 
(42-44). It is difficult under nation- 
alistic policies to find imports to 
balance exports (141-142). We 
make it difficult for foreigners to 
get dollars to buy our goods (16- 
17). About one third of foreign 
trade is done by cartels (131). Car- 
tels can be controlled by licensing 
them (131-132). 

Chase has given a useful and 
valuable analysis of the forces 
affecting foreign trade of the future. 
The pages are well foot-noted with 
references. The most unfortunate 
statement noted was that after the 
gold dollar was changed in size in 
1934, the dollar was left a value of 
only 59 cents. The book can be 
understood by high school students. 


Wawpo F. MitTcHELL 

Professor of Economics and Head, 

Department of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Home Is What You Make It. By 
Jane Tiffany Wagner, New York: 
International Press, 1944-45. 
“Home Is What You Make It” is 

a series of six handbooks designed 

for homemakers to aid them in cre- 

ating a democratic home environ- 
ment in which our future genera- 
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tions may develop in democratic 
ways. 

Handbook Volume 1 is written 
by nine outstanding authorities in 
this field and is entitled “General”. 
This handbook treats nine import- 
ant phases of home living and gives 
brief, concise and exceedingly help- 
ful suggestions for making home a 
place for democratic life to flourish. 
Although colored by the war in 
progress at the time of its writing, 
each section is timely now. Topics 
discussed are: 


1. “Family Relations Are of First 
Importance,” by Dora S. 
Lewis, President of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

2. “Housing,” by Eloise Davison, 
Director of the Herald-Tribune 
Home Institute, New York. 

3. “Household Equipment and 
Home Safety,” from the War- 
Homemaking Manual 
(prepared by the editors of 
the Ladies Home Journal) 

4. “Food and Nutrition,” by Dr. 
Grace MacLeod, Professor 
Emeritus of Nutrition, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

5. “Clothing,” by Mary Brooks 
Picken, President of the Mary 
Brooks Picken Studio, New 
York. 

6. “Problems of Family Health,” 
by Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, 
Commissioner of Health, City 
of New York. 

7. “Children,” by Minnetta A. 
Hastings, President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. 
8. “Cultural Influence in the 
Home.’ by Dr. Muriel W. 


Brown, Consultant on Family 
Life Education, U.S. Office of 
Education. 
9. “The Community in Relation 
to Its Civic Interests,” by Mrs. 
LaF ell Dickinson, President of 
the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 
Handbook Volume 2, by Gladys 
Miller, Home Furnishings Special- 
ist, emphasizes democratic princi- 


ples of evolving a house which can 
be a home. This handbook presents 
four vital topics: (1) the house, (2) 
home furnishings, (3) decorations, 
(4) landscaping the small home. 
Sound and accurate advice is giv- 
en to those who would plan and 
build a house, and also to those 
who would remodel an old home. 
Of furnishings, the author wisely 
says, “A home that grows gradual- 
ly is far more interesting than one 
furnished haphazardly or in a quick 
panic. Make a plan and stick to it.” 
Buymanship of many household 
furnishings are well stated. 


Appropriate furnishings and har- 
monious colors to suit the house and 
the family pattern of living will 
make for good decoration. A scale 
drawing is suggested to guide the 
family in the furniture arrange- 
ment. Color and scale are discussed 
concisely to help the family achieve 
a harmonious whole in home dec- 
oration. 

Landscaping is referred to as “our 
greatest source of health and hap- 
piness,” since it helps to bring about 
a well balanced life of work and 
play. Proportion is set up as one of 
the most important rules in good 
home landscaping. 

Handbook Volume 3, by May B. 
Van Arsdale and Florence E. 
Clarke, entitled, Food: Nutrition 
Isn't All, presents the aesthetic side 
of food and food service. The his- 
tory of many of our common foods 
is given. This side of food could 
very well improve family enjoy- 
ment and family living. 

Handbook Volume 4 is by Con- 
stance Talbot. The preface to this 
volume is contributed by Helen 
Judy Bond, Head, Department of 
Home Economics Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Miss Bond 
says, “This volume is designed to 
help make our reflections speak 
well for us.” The volume includes 
excellent points to help the family 
with personality and dress, appear- 
ance, good grooming and helpful 
hints on care, repair and remodel- 
ing of clothing at home. 

Handbook Volume 5, by Gladys 
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Denny Shultz, is a brief and accu- 
rate presentation of the scientific 
facts of child rearing which have 
been developed during the past 
fifty years. These facts have changed 
child rearing from traditional, in- 
stinctive methods to those which 
take stock of the child’s own per- 
sonality in his development from 
infancy through the adolescent 
period of life. 

Flexible schedules to fit the in- 
dividual child and his particular 
rate of development is stressed as 
a contrast to the once rigid sched- 
ules. Education is going to help us 
produce parents with better under- 
standing and more ability to pro- 
duce and foster sound children 
whose highest potentialities will be 
realized. 

Love enough to produce a feeling 
of security in his own home is cited 
as a way to solve many problems of 
child rearing. Child needs are ex- 
plained for each developmental 
level to help the parents under- 
stand the child’s actions or reactions 
to given circumstances. The con- 
tribution and responsibility of the 
community is discussed with a final 
statement of the responsibility of 
the parents to see that his child 
knows how to contribute to his 
community and accept responsibil- 
ity for his welfare. 


Handbook Volume 6, “The Fam- 
ily”, by Evelyn Millis Duvall and 
Sylvanus Milne Duvall is a volume 
written by two “down to earth” 
writers. It has many answers to 
questions which arise in every 
family daily. Professor and Mrs. 
Duvall say, “The present day func- 
tions of the family are three: (1) 
providing affectional security, (2) 
offering a continuity of guidance, 
and (3) promoting cultural and 
social values”. They stress the fact 
that building personalities rather 
than things is the mighty task of 
families. Developing a togetherness, 
family finances, constructive uses 
of conflict and family religion are 
the topics discussed and rightly so 
because of the many questions 
asked these are the topics most 
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frequently in evidence when dis- 
cussing the family. 

This series of booklets which ac- 
company the excellent series of 
NBC Saturday morning programs 
should be helpful to both students 
and busy home makers. The ma- 
terial is accurate, timely and easy 
to read quickly. Much valuable 
material has been condensed into 
six small volumes. 

Mary ALIcE BANKS 
Home Economics Department 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The Veteran and Higher Education, 
by John W. Snyder. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. Pp. 39 + v. 


“By September, 1946” says this 
report, “college enrollments will be 
higher than at any time in our his- 
tory”. More than 2,000,000 students 
are expected to be on the campus 
when college opens next Fall. Some 
600,000 carry-over from civilian en- 
rollments; nearly 1,000,000 veter- 
ans; some 600,000 high school grad- 
uates and re-entries from the labor 
market will constitute this large 
and varied student body. “There is 
every reason to believe that college 
enrollments will reach 3,000,000 by 
1955”. 


“The War is not over for the col- 
leges”, until they can catch up on 
the demands which this sudden ex- 
pansion has created. Pressure is felt 
in physical plant and equipment; in 
library and textbook facilities; in 
qualified teaching staff; and in resi- 
dence housing for students. 


To expand the physical plan will 
require speed-up in long range 
building plans. In the meantime 
scheduling of class-room space over 
a longer day and longer week; tem- 
porary rental of available property; 
conversion of abandoned’ war 
plants, all are suggested as means 
of expanding the plant. State and 
regional clearing centers are sug- 
gested in order to direct students 
to junior colleges, small colleges 
and teachers colleges, where space 
was not over-crowded, at the time 


the report was written (May 2. 
1946). 

For student residences, Federal] 
housing plans for Veterans; con- 
version of war-time housing both jn 
camps and at war industry sites: 
and searching effort for rooms jn 
private homes are recommended, 

Surplus property ana U.S.A.FI] 
textbooks are being released to the 
colleges to help meet shortages jp 
these areas. 

The teacher shortage is critica] 
Provisions have been made to re- 
lease professors from armed sery- 
ices and to make available the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel with a view 
to matching need and qualifications, 
College teachers may expect to 
teach longer hours and larger class- 
es. Poor salary schedules are de- 
plored and a warning is sounded 
that “quality of faculties will de. 
cline, unless salaries are raised to 
competitive levels.” 

In the end the Director recom. 
mends that the President appoint 
“A National Commission on Higher 
Education to work on these long run 
problems” which increasing de- 
mands on the college are making 
For “the colleges stand on the 
threshold of a period of growth 
comparable to that experienced a 
generation ago by our high schools” 
“The goal of course should be the 
education of all of our youth up to 
the limits of their abilities and 
without regard to economic status”, 
Liberal arts and professional col- 


leges “will continue to be the back- | 


bone of our higher education struc- 
ture” but the development of “a 
new intermediate group of tech- 
nical institutes” is in the offing. 
The report is brief but compre- 
hensive and should be studied care- 
fully by all college administrators. 
Lonzo Jones, Co-ordinator 
Student Personnel Services 
Indiana State Teachers College 


GENERAL 
Lovely Is the Lee. By Robert Gib- 
bings. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 1945, Pp. 256 
$3.00. 
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Lovely Is the Lee is a fascinating 
account of a leisurely trip which the 
author took in the West and the 
Southwest of Ireland. He arrived 
first at Galway and eventually made 
his way to Cork, on the banks of 
the Lee, the city where he was 
born. The title of the book comes 
from the familiar song which Father 
Mahoney wrote in praise of Cork: 

Sweet Cork 

With thy bells of Shandon 

That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters 

Of the River Lee. 

With almost unlimited time to 
spare, Mr. Gibbings was able to go 
where he wished and to stay as long 
as he wished. He traveled by car, 
by bus, by lorry, by boat, and on 
foot. The hospitality of Ireland is 
proverbial, and he was continually 
getting invitations from people 
whom he had not even heard of—a 
man, for example, whose aunt had 
been the second wife of Gibbings’ 
great-grandfather. 

He visited many of the towns and 
villages in the region of Galway and 
Cork. He visted also the lakes, the 
islands, and the bogs. He spent sev- 
eral days on the Island of Bofin, 
four miles off the Galway coast. 
Here in the seventh century, when 
Ireland was the cradle of European 
culture, a monastery was built; and 
it was here that some of the famous 
Irish manuscripts were written. 

He was much interested in the 
ancient remains of Ireland, such as 
the dolmens and the gallaums. Some 
of these he describes at length. He 
was not less interested, however, in 
the rivers, the little farms, and es- 
pecially the flowers and birds. Some 
of the finest bits of the book are 
the descriptions of the birds and 
their habits. 


Everywhere he went, he made 
friends and participated in the end- 
less flow of talk which is so much a 
part of Irish life. He listened to, and 
for the moment believed, the myths 
and legends which his new-found 
, friends related as the truth. He 


Pp. 256 | could almost see the enchanted 
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mare and her foal which came out 
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of the sea to graze, and he was ready 
to agree that it is unlucky to save 
a man from drowning because “the 
sea must have its due.” The Irish 
are a mysterious and a supersti- 
tious people; they almost believe 
in fairies; they are gentler and gay- 
er and kinder than Anglo-Saxons. 
Mr. Gibbens understands them be- 
cause he is one of them, and they 
lose none of their charm and essen- 
tial fineness in his portrayal. 

The interests of Lovely Is the Lee 
is increased greatly by the illustra- 
tions, Mr. Gibbings’ own woodcuts. 
One reads a description of some 
spot in Ireland, and then at the end 
of the chapter is delighted to find 
an illustration which shows the 
spot just as he had imagined it. 

Lovely Is the Lee is the very 
breath and spirit of Ireland, so it 
could not be otherwise than beauti- 
ful and charming. It takes us into 
a world which seems far away from 
the uncertainty and chaos of the 
present moment. That fact is one of 
the reasons everyone enjoys it so 
much, 

SARA Kinc HARVEY 
Professor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


“India in Outline.” By Lady Hartog. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1944. Pp. 110 + xi $2.00. 
“This small book is intended to 

serve as an introduction to India 

and to provide a background for 
further reading. In so short a book 
the treatment of every aspect is 

necessarily inadequate ... yet I 

hope that the book may prove a 

small contribution to a wider under- 

standing of India and Indian prob- 
lems, of such urgent importance at 
this time.” With such words in her 
preface, Lady Hartog gives us the 
reasons for this compact volume on 
India. 


A country that has grown from 
254 millions population in 1881 to 
nearly 400 millions in 1941 and that 
has such a diversity of race, relig- 
ion, and language is described in 
this little book in such a way that 
the busy person may read. 


India’s geography, economics, 
customs and culture are discussed 
as objectively as possible by Lady 
Hartog, and then a basis of Indian 
history is given. 

Two chapters are given to “In- 
dia’s advance to self-government” 
and ‘Political developments of the 
war years.” The complicated state 
of India’s long climb to independ- 
ence is given as it was in March 
of 1944. 

Russe, McDoucGau 
Instructor in Science 
Indiana State Teachers College 


JUVENILE 


Watch the Kitten Grow. By Wil- 
liam Hall. Pictures by Ruth Car- 
roll. New York: Thomas  Y. 
Crowell Company, 1946. 


This is a picture book for the 
very young. Brownie comes upon 
the scene on the first page as a 
very tiny baby kitten, and grows 
end grows and grows until the last 
page shows her a beautiful full- 
grown Angora cat. The format is 
unusual in that the size of page as 
well as picture grows as Brownie 
grows, so that the book is made of 
pages graduated from three by five 
inches to nine by twelve in dimen- 
sions, each page exceeding its 
predecessor by a half inch exten- 
sion of each dimension. 


The Little Fisherman. By Margaret 
W. Brown. Pictures by Dahlov 
Ipcar. New York: William R. 
Scott, Inc., 1945. Unpaged. $1.50. 


The little fisherman—and the 
big fisherman—sailed out to sea in 
their beautiful little-big boats. They 
sailed and sailed until each found 
a spot which was just right for his 
own kind of fishing. The little fish- 
erman caught little fish; and the 
big fisherman caught big fish; and 
they each went home to their little- 
big families. 

The story is full of rollicking, 
repetitive rhythm obtained from 
the imitation by the little fisherman 
of everything the big fisherman 
says or does. The tale is planned 
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for six and seven year olds, and 
makes gay reading for those even 
slightly older. The bold-face type 
and large, colorful pictures make it 
admirably adaptable for the inde- 
pendent use of those children who 
have defective visual acuity, as well 
as for the child of normal vision. 


Guess What’s in the Grass, By Lucy 


Sprague Mitchell. Pictures by 

Edward Glannon. New York: 

William R. Scott, Inc., 1945. Un- 

paged. $1.50. 

Vivid greens and orange, and 
double-page full-set illustrations 
help the beginner reader to find en- 
joyment in the search through the 
grass. One finds a shoe; another, a 
hand; a third, a shirt; and, finally, 


what do you know, the big mos. 


quito finds a nose to sting. Pyt 


them all together, and what do yoy 
have? Why, Billie, of course! While 
the story will be enjoyed on 
through the intermediate grades, jt 
is easy enough in vocabulary load 
and sentence structure to be read 
independently by most advanced 
first and all second grade readers, 


_.. Education in the 


The results of an experiment in 
applied economics has recently been 
released by the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, under the title Learn 
and Live, by Dr. Clara M. Olson of 
the University of Florida and Dr. 
Norman D. Fletcher. The report de- 
scribes a study conducted by the 
Universities of Florida, Kentucky, 
and Vermont, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, 
in conjunction with the Founda- 
tion, in an attempt to learn if stand- 
ards of living could be improved 
through the use of textbooks, pam- 
phlets, and other instructional ma- 
terials stressing consumer informa- 
tion. Experimental content and 
method have been developed with 
noteworthy results. Evaluative rec- 
ords indicate considerable success 
from the experiment, not only in 
the improvement of standards of liv- 
ing, but also in academic achieve- 
ment. The material so developed 
can be adapted for general school 
use, and to further their dissemi- 
nation and use the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges and the 
National Association of Secondary 
Principals have adopted long-term 
programs to carry the results of 
these studies to teacher-training 
institutions throughout the United 
States. Detailed information con- 
cerning instructional materials can 
be secured from Dr. Harold F. 
Clark, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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The American Federation of 
Teachers has moved its National 
Office to 28 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. This ad- 
dress became effective June 30. 

* 

Trans World Airline has com- 
pleted forty-six educational avia- 
tion workshops conferences, and 
exhibits in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the year. Work- 
shop classroom methods and ma- 
terials in the field of aviation, and 
college credit was given for at- 
tendance. 

* * 

A new public service has been 
established under the name East 
and West Program Bureau, which 
will provide speaker, discussion 
leader or entertainer from any de- 
sired country. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to present people from 
other lands to program planners in 
clubs, schools, forums, churches, 
and other community groups. The 
Bureau not only makes booking ar- 
rangements but assists in building 
entire programs and series. Addi- 
tional information and details can be 
secured from its office at 40 East 
49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

* 

Of interest to historians as well 
as to those in the field of radio is 
the news that expert sound equip- 
ment has been installed at the 
United Nations Security Council 
session in New York, under the 


supervision of Major G. Robert 
Vincent, who also was responsible 
for the recording of the San Fran. 
cisco Conference and the Nuren.- 
berg trials. The sound system | 
is laid out in duplicate to pre. 
vent any loss in recording which | 
might otherwise result from unex- | 
pected accident to equipment. 
* * 

Of stimulation and interest to all 
teachers is the College Study Bul- 
letin, issued monthly by the College 
Study in Intergroup Relations of | 
the Council on Co-operation in 
Teacher Education. Replete with 
accounts of problems and progress 
in the activities of the Council in 
carrying out its Study, the Bulletin 
also makes brief reports of perti- 
nent books and pamphlets in inter- 
cultural relations, and _ illustrates 
with case reports some of the work 
now being done. The Bulletin is is- 
sued by Dr. Lloyd Allen Cook, Di- 
rector of the College Study, with 


sity. 

The beginning of summer (June 
15) saw the premiere of a new ra 
dio series, “The Schools Are Yours,’ 
broadcast each Saturday over NBC 
stations, from 4:30-4:45 Eastern 
Daylight Savings Time. The series 
is sponsored in co-operation with 
the National Education Association, } 
and are under the immediate su- 
pervision of Sterling Fischer, di- 


| 
present offices at Wayne Univer- 
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rector of NBC University of the 
Air. 
* * * * 

Once again Westinghouse an- 
nounces its Science Talent Search 
to the seniors of 1947. Prospective 
candidates for these annual schol- 


arships were asked to plan in early 


fall their project for an essay of ap- 
proximately one thousand words, 
and took the Science Talent 
Search examination on or after De- 
cember 2, 1946. In addition, certify- 
ing teachers must fill out and file 
prescribed records and forms for 
each contestant. For further infor- 
mation and details concerning the 
search for talent, teachers are asked 
to write to Science Clubs of Ameri- 
ca, 1719 N. Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


* * 


The Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues has recently 
issued the first of its bulletins re- 
porting observation and research 
studies, and has concerned itself 
with the psychological effect of 
atomic energy. The release is pre- 
sented in response to a request 


from the atomic physicists of the 


Federation of American Scientists, 
which itself represents a far for- 
ward step in the pooling of re- 
sources of the physical and psy- 
chological scientists. 


The fears which result from the 
loosing of atomic power make nec- 
essary a six-point program: (1) the 
real danger of the atomic bomb 
must be made clear; (2) serious 
and intelligent action must be tak- 
en to advance international friend- 
ship; (3) international control of 
atomic energy must be established; 
(4) the manufacture of atomic 
bombs must stop; (5) an effective 
civilian control of atomic energy 
must be instituted; and (6) the 
benefits of atomic energy must be 
emphasized and developed. “Just 
as atomic fission was accomplished 
by co-operative physical research, 
the fear which it created can and 
must be disspelled by co-operative 
social endeavor.” 
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To stem the tide of teacher short- 
ages within its state, Ohio Univer- 
sity has inaugurated a cadet teach- 
er training program which began 
June 17. Eighty-two girls were ad- 
mitted to the new two year inten- 
sive course which will prepare 
prospective elementary _ school 
teachers to merit provisional four 
year certificates. Candidates must 
signify their intention of teaching 
in the elementary schools of Ohio, 
in order to be eligible for admis- 
sion, and must qualify under the 
terms of the State Department of 
Education’s new provisional licen- 
ses. This step is part of a plan re- 
cently announced by Clyde His- 
song, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Educational services available to 
returning service men were in- 
creased during the summer by a 
Veteran’s Summer Session held at 
Elmira College, America’s oldest 
four-year college for women. The 
Session was separate and distinct 
from the regular college session, 
and provision was made for trans- 
fer of credits of veterans to any 
college of his choice. The Summer 
Session did not in any way affect 
the continuation of Elmira as a lib- 
eral arts college for women. 

The teaching staff was selected 
from the regular college faculty 
and supplemented by other qualified 
personnel. No additional housing 
needed to be furnished by the col- 
lege, since only veterans within 
commuting distance were eligible 
for enrollment. 

* 


An outstanding proposal for the 
establishment of an International 
University in the present building 
of the League of Nations at Geneva 
has been proposed to the U.S. rep- 
resentative to the UNO by Bernard 
P. Taylor, assistant to the president 
of Illinois Institute of Technology. 
The plan is for a world university 
with faculty and students drawn 
from all nations. The curricula 
would be planned by a represen- 
tative group of the world’s ablest 


educators, and student personnel 
would be selected by national ex- 
aminations. The suggested institu- 
tions would grant graduate degrees 
and conduct an extensive pro- 
gram of research, concerning it- 
self primarily with such fields as 
international understanding and 
communication, techniques for solv- 
ing World problems, the establish- 
ment of world law, and the me- 
chanics for maintaining peace. 
Since the members of the interna- 
tional library and other buildings 
might well continue as a valuable 
legacy to civilization in such a con- 
tinuing enterprise. 
* 

A new venture in adult educa- 
tion began this fall at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with the initiation 
of a four year program of integrat- 
ed adult education which will be 
especially planned for mature stu- 
dents. The plan is an outgrowth of 
the “Great Books” series of eve- 
ning classes conducted by that uni- 
versity on the seminar-discussion 
basis, which will be the core 
method of the new program. Work- 
shops will be featured in commu- 
nications, science, and human re- 
lationship problems. Lectures will 
supply background information and 
correlate course work, and students 
will be encouraged to use the labo- 
ratory to make practical applica- 
tions to everyday problems and ex- 
periences. Although a_ secondary 
education is desirable for those 
seeking admission to the new 
course, it is not a prerequisite; and 
applicants with less formal educa- 
tion will be considered on _ indi- 
vidual merits. Those completing the 
four-year course will receive cer- 
tifleates, and those qualifying for a 
special examination will receive the 
baccalaureate degree. 

* 


Increased interest in  parent- 
teacher problems and progress has 
been evidenced in many school- 
community projects and undertak- 
ings. Among recent formalized 
study courses introduced as a part 
of a college curriculum was that 
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offered during the six-weeks sum- 
mer session at the School of Educa- 
tion of Northwestern University. 
It was concerned with problems, 
techniques, and projects in the 
parent-teacher movement. co-oper- 
ative methods between home, 
school, and community; current 
source material; and special prob- 
lems confronting the beginning and 
the experienced teacher. The course 
was at graduate level, and drew 
most of its student personnel from 
in-service teachers and administra- 
tors, many of whom attended as 
scholarship recipients of PTA 
awards in their local communities. 
Among the representatives of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers who were scheduled for 
lectures in the series were several 
who were also among the con- 
tributing personnel to the Family- 
School-Community issue of the 
Teachers College Journal, released 
in November. 
* * 

In November, the Council on 
Co-operation in Teacher Education, 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, sponsored a national clinic 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Each state was 
invited to send four delegates, 
and in addition, consultants and 
other participants who were in- 
vited by the Council. Some of the 
problems considered during the 
Clinic were (1) college-com- 
munity programs for community 
improvement; (2) metropolitan in- 
service teacher education; (3) off- 
campus. apprenticeship teaching 
programs; (4) the education of 
supervisors-in-training; (5)  off- 
campus, in-service workshops; (6) 
graduate programs for the prepara- 
tion of school principals; (7) coun- 
_ty-wide school and community de- 
velopment programs; (8) special- 
purpose clinics for teachers-in-serv- 
ice; (9) campus laboratory schools; 
and (10) teacher education and 
certification. The state councils on 
teacher education in Georgia of- 
fered their teacher education en- 
terprises as concrete bases for dis- 
cussion, and the state was host to 
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the Clinic. Funds for partial ex- 
penses of delegates were available 
from a grant from the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, and many states sup- 
plemented their travel allowances 
from other funds as well. 


* 


The Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the U. S. Office of 
Education are co-operating in an 
adult education project with the 
general purpose of improving the 
educational level of Negro adults 
who have completed less than five 
years of school. The plan proposes 
to put into general practice methods 
and materials of instruction devel- 
oped by the WPA, by public-school 
systems, by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Services, the Sloan 
Foundation project, and the Army 
Service. The first phase of the pro- 
ject was a conference held recent- 
ly at Washington under the direc- 
tion of Ambrose Caliver, U.S. Office 
of Education Specialist in the 
Higher Education of iNegroes, and 
the Associate Director William M. 
Cooper, Executive Secretary of the 
National Conference on Adult Edu- 
cation and the Negro. The confer- 
ence was attended by sixty repre- 
sentatives from all levels of educa- 
tion, various educational associa- 
tions, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Elks, the National Fra- 
ternal Council of Negro Churches, 
the YMCA, and several govern- 
ment agencies. 


The second phase of the project 
was an Institute on Adult Educa- 
tion of the Negroes at Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia, from August 12 to 
September 14. During the coming 
winter selected institutions of high- 
er learning will try out and evalu- 
ate the instructional guide devel- 
oped at Hampton. Following this 
experimental use a follow-up pro- 
gram in which the co-operation of 
other institutions will be solicited 
and encouraged. Two publications 
are planned which will summarize 
the findings of the Conference and 
present a Teaching Guide from the 
experimental program. 


To honor its late founder and 
first president, the Carnation Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
established a trust fund of $300,000 
to be distributed in Elbridge A 
Stuart scholarships. Grants are jp 
the amount of $500, and are made 
to the winners selected from al] 
eligible children of company em. 
ployees earning less than $6,000 
annually. Awards are based on 
moral character, scholastic ability, 
and seriousness of purpose. For the 
current year, five scholarships have 
been conferred, and it is planned 
that eventually the number will be 
increased to thirty. 


The Reading Clinic of Temple 
University announces its Annual 
Seminar on Developmental Read- 
ing, to be held from February 3-7, 
1947, inclusive. The theme of the 
seminar will be: Differentiated Cor- 
rective and Remedial Reading, to 
be developed by lectures, demon- 
strations, and discussions. Nation- 
ally known specialists in reading 
and related fields will conduct the 
seminar, which will be under the 
direction of Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Enrollment is limited by advance 
registration. For copies of the pro- 
gram or special inquiries write to 
the Reading Clinic, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


* 


The summer of 1947 will see the 
second annual workshop in “Prob- 
lems in Intergroup Relations in 
Teacher Education,” to be held at 
Wayne University, Detroit, under 
the direction of Dr. Lloyd A. 
Cook. The workshop will under- 
take to explore prejudices, deep- 
en understandings, and to further 
active co-operation in problems of 
race, creed, national origins, and 
social class. At the present time, 
eight colleges and universities are 
working in conjunction with the 


American Council on Education, 


each in seeking its own way to im- 
proved intergroup education. 
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